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greatly relish the comforting and strengthening bouillon 
which may be quickly made with 


exact « BEEF 


A quarter teaspoonful of the Extract, a cup of hot water and a pinch of 
salt are all that is needed; it is readily digestible and insures restful sleep 
‘Culinary Wrinkles” tells many other ways in which the Extract may be 


used to advantage. It is mailed free by 
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Ss ~£Q. LIFE PORT 


_GEORGE WASHINGTON 


WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOT 


lag N these degenerate days, when the deaf- 

ning huzzas of spurious patriotism 
pass for the genuine ring, the unsullied 
grandeur of George Washington’s pure 


ove of country cannot too constantly be 
blazoned before the people, and in no mo 
salutary way can this be done than by the 
continual exhibition of his 
presentment 
close attention to his portraiture, the num 
ber of times that he submitted to the 
painter’s yoke cannot but seem appalling 
As early as May 16, 1785, he wrote: ‘‘] 
am so hackneyed to t 
Painter’s pencil, that I am now altogether 
at their beck, and sit like Patience ona 
monument, whilst they are delineating the 


*“ counterfeit 


To those who have give 


ie touches of the 


lines of my face. It is a proof of what 
habit and custom can effect. At first, | 


was as impatient at the request and as 
restive under the operation asa colt is of 
the saddle. ‘The next time, I submitted 


very reluctantly, but with less flouncing 
Now, no dray moves more readily to the 
Thill, than I do to the Painter’s chair.’’ 
Thus it will be seen it was an ordeal that 
he felt to bea great burden; but he was 
conscious that he was performing a du 
to posterity, and posterity, wonderful to 
relate, acknowledges and appreciates the 
debt, recognizing that ‘‘he was a man, 
take him for all in all, we shall not look 
upon his like again.”’ 

It is almost superfluous to say that it is 


€ 
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ES BY CHAKLES HENRY HART 


impossible to do justice to such a subject 
In the pages of a popular magazin« It 
would require a volume to adequately dis- 
cuss the mooted questions of copies, rep- 
licas, and originals : and refute the heresies 
that surround a theme of such 
Che material ra it is ample, and there is 


no field more ready to be garnered; but all 


mportance. 


hat can be given here are the bare con- 
sions, resulting from years of study and 
ition. 
The thirty portraits reproduced, cov- 
ering a period of twenty-six years, are 
originals from life, taken by artists of 
almost every nation, and it is the most 
sumptuous pictorial tribute to the Father of 
his Country that has ever been —— 
Portraits will be found 
from pictures by ¢ _ les Willson Peale, in 


mvecti 
ivestigs 


under one cover. 


1772, 1777, 1779, 1794, 1755, 1787, 1794, 
and 1795; by Mei : Wright, in 1783, 
1784, and 1790-1793; , Robert Edge Pine 


and Jean Antoine He, ie in. 1785; by 
James Peale, in 1788 and 1795; by the 
Marchioness de Brehan and John Ram- 


age, in 1789; by Edward Savage, in 1790; 
by John Trumbull, in 1790 and 1792; 


by Giuseppe Ceracchi, in 1791-1795 ; by 
ph Ulric Wertmiiller, in 1794; by 
Jean Francois Vallée, in 1795; by Gilbert 
Stuart, in 1795 and 1796; by James Shar- 
ples, in 1796, and by George Miller and 
Fevret de St. Memin, in 1798. 

While this is a goodly array, it does not 
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202 
include a Beside the six necessary to 
make up Peale’s full complement, there 


} } 


ne by savage, and 


are two by Trumbull, 
the whole length by Gilbert Stuart, men- 
tioned particularly in the notes to the por- 
traits by these painters. 

In addition, Pierre Eugene Du Simitiére, 
a native of Switzerland, who about 1766 
settled in Philadelphia, made, on February 
1, 1779, a *‘drawing in black lead of a 
in profile of his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington.’’ This portrait is known 
only through engravings. It forms one of 
a set of thirteen heads of illustrious Ameri 
cans, from originals by Du Simitiére, pub- 
lished in London, May, 1783. 

William Dunlap, in 1783, at the age of 
seventeen, made a pastel sketch of Wash- 
ington, at Rocky Hill, New Jersey, but it 


has no artistic or delineative value. 


Christian Giilager, a Dane, had a sit- 
ting from Washington at Portsmouth, New 


Hampshire, November 3, 1789, but the can- 
vas has nothing to commend it 

In 1791, Archibald Robertson came from 
Scotland to America, and Washington sat 
to him December 13, for a miniature, from 


which he painted a larger picture for the 
Earl of Buchan Che miniature remains in 


the possession of the artist’s descendants, 


while the large picture is still in Scotland. 
Walter Robertson, who was neither kith 


nor kin to Archibald, crossed the ocean 
with Gilbert Stuart, and painted a minia- 
ture of Washington, in 1794, which Robert 
Field, no mean miniature painter him- 


is as good a likeness and as 


sell, wrote, 
fine a piece of painting as I ever saw.’”’ 
The original is owned by the estate of the 
late Edmund Law Rogers of Bal 
and it is hard to believe that Field’s en- 
dorsement of the likeness is correct. 
Washington Lodge of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, owns a picture of Washington, 
painted in 1794, by William Williams, but 


timore, 


it is beneath consideration as a portrait. 
Raphaelle and Rembrandt Peale each 
drew Washington, during the last sitting 
to their father, in 1795. Raphaelle made 
a small water-color profile, in uniform, 
which was owned by the late H. H. Hous- 
ton of Philadelphia, but wrongly attrib- 
uted to James Peale. Rembrandt made a 
more ambitious attempt in oil, resulting in 
a feeble picture, which he took to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and, after making 
several copies, sold to Chancellor De 
Saussure. It is now owned by Mr. George 
Sanderson of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
Rembrandt Peale’s familiar portrait of 
Washington is a composite picture, painted 
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in 1823, concerning which he says, in a letter 
to the writer, September 24, 1860, nine 
days before his death: ‘* Besides having 
painted thirty-nine copies of my father’s 
Washington, I have made seventy-nine 
copies of my own.”’ There are sketches, sil- 
houettes, and shadow profiles galore, by La- 
trobe, Folwell, Powel, and others, but few 
of them merit consideration. Claims dare 
made for the originality of miniatures by 
Birch, Field, Trott, and some of less re- 
nown, but they are nearly all traceable to 
stuart 

While of Franklin there 1s no pen portrait 
giving an accurate description of his col- 
oring and person, the difficulty in the case 
of Washington is to determine which one ts 
correct. His hair, eyes, and complexion 
vartook of each individual color 


apparel LiV | 


of the rainbow. He was not, however, in 
truth, such a chameleon. His eyes were 
grayish-blue, his hair sandy brown verging 


on auburn, and his skin that fair mottled 
complexion, rather than ruddy, that com- 
monly accompanies the hair and eyes de- 
scribed. He was “‘straight as an Indian,”’ 
six feet two inches high, of large frame 
‘without fulness of covering,’’ broad 
shoulders, and had large hands and feet. 

A British traveller, Isaac Weld, who 
was here from 1795 to 1797, says: “‘ His 
head is small, in which respect he resem- 
bles the make of a great number of his 
countrymen. ... Mr. Stewart, the emi- 
nent portrait painter, told me that there 
were features in his face totally different 
from what he ever observed in that of any 
other human being; the sockets ‘for the 
eyes, for instance, are larger than what he 
ever met with before, and the upper part 
of the nose broader.’’ While Brissot de 
Warville writes that ‘‘there are few por- 
traits which resemble him,’’ another con- 
temporary says Washington “* could not be 
mistaken by any one who had seen a full- 
length picture of him, and yet no pictures 
accurately resembled him in the minute 
traits of his person. His features, how- 
ever, were so marked by prominent char- 
acteristics, which appear in all likenesses of 
him, that a stranger could not be mistaken 
in the man. It was observed to me, 
there was an expression in Washington’s 
face that no painter had succeeded in tak- 
ing.’’ Weare not ina position to question 
the accuracy of this closing sentence. 
But we do know that the following pages 
will exhibit much dissimilarity in feature, 
yet a countenance always the same, so 
that the life portraits of George Washing- 
ton cannot well be mistaken. 
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29 I W ALE 
From the orig miniature on ivory, in the Huntington (¢ ection, Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, New York. Repr iced here t t size I portrait, engraved 
for Irving's ** Washingtor was inscribed “* Wa ngt at the age of tw ty-five ind 
this unauthoriz a ¢ i ea Ww | ed 
in Bost : ( e mature ag ghtee I Y 
in appeara it é ¢ W g ( 
ay itht iy re t c c r in 
1777 Ger W P tW 
ture, ar s s 

| Peale’s r gg I \\ | 
from w ‘ Ww. I g r 
S. P. Aver I ‘ \ re 
of a few repr r rst f Mc I r last 

Ww 7 E 








: 
} 
- WASHIN N IN 197 PAINTED BY 
- ‘ LE 
Fr the original portrait 
c the possess Mr. T mas M« 
Gg Kean, P idely a. ( is by 
93 inches. Thisis the r al pict 
n ure painted by Peale on resolutior 
of the Supreme Executive Counci 
- of Pennsylvania adopted January 
18.1779, while Washington was tem- 
S porar in Philadelphia When 
1 completed it was hung in the Coun 
eo cil Chamber, ir lependence Ha 
where sur y night, September 
it : ‘ 5 He 
78 Vandals roke n and te 
iy tally defaced it. Popular writers 
le not giving words their exact value 
1e have een please t write this 

















sta g ve syn 
le n S W dest? d Not s 
Te Peale e€ artist a nechanician 
n- U ers i how reline and re 
ye st e detace ure, and it 
1]- ré ed in the State House, and 
terwards in Peale’s Museum col- 

a 

unt the latter was dis 
te 1 nder hammer 4 
W- was pur iS¢ for 
ir- ather of the present owner There 
of ar iny rey is ind por 
S t, Peale mself having 
en é sot » plate of it in 
le, I I r history is most 
. eresting r wi see the 





ke writers paper read efore 


American Historica Association, 





December 2g, 1806, entitled ‘* De- 
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From the origin study in the Pennsylvania Histori Society Pane} pa 
4 Joset Wright was born in Bordentown, New Jersey. July 756, and car 
died in Philadelphia, of the yellow fever epidemic, in December, 17 He was ane 
t son of Mrs. Patience Lovell Wright, with whose artistic temperament he seems in 
ve bee d, as he painted in oil and miniature, modelled in wax and clay are 
etched, and engraved dies for coins and medals He a npanied his mother ingot 
to England, receiving instruction from West and Hoppner (the latter married his ; Pa 
r ind was in France before returning to this country late in 178 He De 
t g from France a letter from Franklin to Washington, which was delivered mini 
it headquarters, Rocky Hill, near Princeton, New Jersey, in October, 1782, and the | 
sulted in his then painting Washington's portrait, with but little doubt the small best 
study reproduced here. It became the property of Francis Hopkinson, and I ha 
remained in his family until within a few years. This likeness is of marked Rion 
1 rtar although strangely unlike any other portrait of Washington, for it ino b 
is received his emphatic stamp of approval. In July, 1783, the Count de Solms 7 
‘ nandant of the Fortress of Kénigstein, solicited Washington for his portrait, 
rriting Let the best pencil trace your image et no pains or cost be spared to 
fav ne with the most faithful likeness."’ To comply with this earnest entreaty. 
Washingt mployed Wright to paint the portrait, telling him As the Count i 
e Solms proposes to honor it with a place in his ection of military characters 
I am persuaded you will not be deficient in I execution Washington 
KOonigst« so we may rest assured that it was a ** most faithful likeness Nor is 
cond rtrait 1 ted by Wright, which he presented to Mrs. Samuel Powel. of P| 
roduced above, and is signed and dated “* ]. Wright, 1784 If these portraits are fl 
stor value is second to none A replica of the head, with some variations 
isetts Historical Society sia 
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Ww t 
Fr e orig relief wax, owned by Mr. Benjan R. Smith of Phi 
{ 1 S SC] Wr eC ive lick pg en into 
favor with Wa Wy v ‘ Ww portrait repro ed on page 
4, Su Wrig king plaster Td $ I S Sa » have 
been roke! rrepar y ir er t tatemer S 
corre r Wrig y r present profile 
sign Wright, fe VW ( ress vote Apr 
pay hin } t O VV write Patience Wright 
Lond Jun ] t Ww r I elled ne should 
r y r > iffor rceilebr re I c tha in amuse 
Mrs. Wrig " r t Phis f iS survived 
len Mrs. Wright ide a wax t I iureated head 
Wrig I relief wou l te that he i ‘ W i view the resolu 
f ¢ er prov g lor an equestr I itue e€ General t be represente 
iR r I ling a truncheon in right hand and his head « rcled w 
1 laurel y A copy of this profile €-size, reversed, in plaster Paris, hung 
in Washing library at Mount Vernon, and w t s to General Custis Lee 
WASH 784 ; Washington further wed esteem r Wright by ippoir g him the first 
Ww engraver id die-sinker in the mint wl 1 pos mm he the time of his deat} 
WA ; t 
WwW 
Fr rigina ng 
ing Pr i { Can 
— Phis ra 
na por f Was g it Ww 
have ] ry ‘ I 
has " vS that Peale w 
ne iy a I 
pictur sin iv r r Ss 
I Va i it r¢ ea r 
George II. w wa . 
tr bya \ I 
b Prince n ] $ ‘ i 
< ‘ 
é ler 
( r-in I 
that Wa y re 1 ‘ 
Ww t guinea i itribu 
to its sing needs 1 t t 
preferred ipply i Pea 
pa rtrait, t ra 
ca balls had n ican ! 
s. Y i ind fig \ i 
mof Was Q r 
ire r lint I ir {iw 
i \ Lafay ea Tilg in 
on York wn He nt » tl House { 
Delega Annapo Maryland Pie 
1 1 5 wn rew Was pa i 
the f wing year, an Ss one € 
l best examples of Pe ile S work on ivory 
I have ever seen. It be ngs ie 
j Leng Island Historical So. ty, hav- 
ing been received from the estate of 
. Robert Ben 
son, and its 
Ownership is 
traced from 
the painter's 
brother-in 
law, Colon 
s Natl inie 
f Ramsay It 
re r luced 
ns 1po0U iif 
17 ' actual siz 
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WASHIN N IN 1785, PAINTEI v PINE 

From the picture in the National Museum, 
nee Ha owned by the city of PI 
Robert 


Edge Pine was born in London in 1730, and died 








ade Canvas 8 by 34 


lelphia November 19, 17 Imbued 


with the spirit of *‘ Wilkesand Liberty,” he came 





\merica in 1784, with the object of painting 
a rics pictures represen g the pr ipa 
€ the war, but his sudden death by apo 
plexy preve é ne ftuifilme f s esigt 
W igton sat to Pine, at Mount Vernon 
the spring of ind when in Philadelphia, 
July, 1787, sat again “‘to Mr. Pine who wants 
t rrect his por t é I result 
these sittings, however, ca be deemed sat 


sfactory. While the general contour of the face 
1s te close to Houdon’s bust, there is a lack of 
iracterization, which seems to have been a 


ng in Pine’s American portraits. It was re- 









garding the sittings for this picture that Wash- 
ig wrote his famous “In fora per 
a pound etter A duplicate of Pine’ 


f Washington is owned by Mr. Grenv 





Tuxedo, New York, which was pur 


1er Mr. Henry Brevoort, in ¢ 





1817. Twoothers, left by Pine at his death, are 


unaccounted for. The picture reproduced here 





bears a ta t that it was “* presented by Genl 
Washington to his godsonG.W. Phillips.” The 














Statement, however, needs verification. 








at baseless fabric of a drean rhe pictures attr 


uted to James Peale, in Independence Hall an 





Lenox Gallery, are from this head 
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From the original miniature on ivory, in the Pennsylvania Historical So — 
ety wned by the Artillery Corps, Washington Grays. Reproduced here in its 
actual size James Peale was born in Annapolis, Maryland, 1749, and died 
Philadelphia, May 24, 1831 He was the youngest brother of Charles Wills 
Peale, from whom he received instruction in painting. He devoted | 
most exclusively to painting miniatures, in which field he became highly dis 
nguished and showed himself possessed of much higher artistic qualities th 
his more famous brother He served in the Continental line during the Revolu 
n, and was an original member of the Society of the Cincinnati Phe minia- ; 
ire reproduced, signed with his initials and dated, as was his wont, he retained * 
uring life It was purchased from his representatives by the Washington 
Grays, and served until the company's disbandment as its target-shooting prize 
It is exquisitely beautiful as a picture, rather too poet xpressior r 
Washingt yet in con r not unlik Hou st, W vouche 
gener y 
Ww 
Fr ginal medallion, in the posse Mrs. K { er M 
c W gt District of Colum! Repr iced r 1 near s 
t ladame de Brehan was the sister of e Count de Moustier 
led the Chevalier de la Luzerne as ister from Francs ; 
~" was an eccentrk ind shed w I 1 painte , 
¢ nochrome several portr Was gton s wing 
ited w the head f Lafayett » ice epeated vis 
I Ver id on one occasion Washingt ters in 5 ry oO 
r About two o'clock sat for Ma Bre ete a 
r i f me which she had be nfr t W 
, bi 
exceedingly like the orig s retur rr | 
‘ edallion w rt yA “ Ss al pr | 
§ 
t ‘ y ‘ : H: 
f Oo ré ted to Mrs. R I r ‘ i g - in 
I P t's sa ‘ Mrs. Morris ’ Pr 
r gi te G il Met t a 
\ I e repr iced W rited i : ne 
\ great-great-yreat-gr t 1 to 
pri 
bot 
are 
for 
cen 
17% 
diat 
pro 
ever 
WA INGT ‘i 17 I Li I I 
cert 
I riginal miniature on ivory, in the possession of Mrs. Moses S. Beach, it, ¢ 
Peeksk New York Reproduced here in its actual size John Ramage was mez 
Irishman, who emigrated to Boston, became lieutenant of the Royal Irish Vol- Pain 
teers, organized in 1775 for the detence of the t luring the siege, and : Wri; 
next year embarked for Halifax with the British He subsequently went 3 Har 
to New York, and was commissioned by General rson, February 2, 173 ’ signe 
lieutenant of Company 7, City Militia. He remained after the British evacuation i gran 
and became the fashionable miniature painter of his day, in New York, painting . Metr 
all the belles and beaux of the period in a charming manner and setting them q age 
himself with much taste. He became involved in debt, and to escape prison fled trait 
to Montreal in 1794, where he died about 1803, poor and friendless. Wa ngton | whic 
sat to October 1789, and the miniature ere reprodu was pur ised f 
; from the daughter of the man in whos« yuse Ra ge died, and to w n »wne 
the rtist had given it on his dea be 4 ire e by ristov 
Ra s owned in Maryland taines 
Vas o 
; wnec 
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WASHINGT IN 179 i r EPH 
From t riginal portra i 
States National Museum, Washington, Dis 
' Columbia wned by Mr. G. L. McKean, ¢ ig 
» Illinois. Canvas, 17 by inches. In 
Wright painted a portrait of Washing 
etched a small profile, which is the san 
portr repr xcept that t ay 
etching is also in profile Washington's 
very attractive, and t sim} y and r 
of this one ea irr rea ‘ 
highest recommendat 1, W 
from its first pul at was ul I 
for its corre ess res 

















WA I 210 IN 17y Gt 5 J H WRI 
* 
Ww 79 PAI ED Ff 
I k 
Fr the original portra 1 by 
Harvard University. Canvas I 
in s Edward Savage was born in 
Pr eton, Massacl ts, November 
5 17 1 lie ere | Orig 
nallya goldsm! irned S attention 
to portrait pa ng and engraving, and 
pr on ‘ reditable work in 
both departments, although his paintings 
are of very unequal merit. The portrait 
for Harvard was begun in New York De- 
cember 178 ind finished luary 
179 is we learn from Washington's 
ary The venerate Josiah Quincy 
pr ed it the best likeness he had 
ever seen of Washington nd there 
certa y isa striking fe-likeness about 
t, ¢ ts LLY Savage S own fine large 
N mezz nto plate for w he first 
painte panel, the same size, adapting 
A Wright's figure and composition to his 
Harvard ( L head I s ine 
signed, ar i 7 ngs to his 
i gran n, and is ex t at t 
y Metr tan M 1 New York. Sav 
j ige subsequent i er r 
trait Washington ¢ t nches 
whic sed in Ss we Known pr 
f Fhe Washington Family.’ I s 
wned by Mr. Luther Kountz of Mor 
ristown, New Jersey, but cannot ) 
tained for repr n I irge can 
vas of I Was gton Fa y s 
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HERE are two widely dissimilar views 

of Washington that have been held 

of recent years in this country. One rep- 
resents him asa rather commonplace man 
made prominent by force of circum- 
stances; the other ranks him among the 
few supremely great characters of the 
world’s history. It is safe to say that the 
latter view is the one now held by a ma- 
jority of the serious students of his career; 
but it is equally safe to affirm that the 
view which degrades him from his lofty 
eminence is shared by a large number of 
persons of average culture and _ intelli- 
gence. To the generality of people and to 
the scholar Washington is still our great- 
est hero; but to the numerous class lying 
between these two extremes his fame is, 
unfortunately, too often matter either of 
conventional acquiescence or of ungener- 
ous cavil. If this latter proposition were 
not true, the mention of his name would 
elicit greater enthusiasm, and fewer sneers 
or silly jokes. But -Frenchmen do not 
sneer at Napoleon, and Italians do not 
joke about Garibaldi; how is it, then, that 
Americans fail to revere their own national 
hero, who in the eyes of competent judges 
is inferior to no character in the range of 
history? There are perhaps two causes 
for this strange phenomenon. Many of 
us do not really understand how truly 
great Washington is, because silly bio- 
graphies, like that of Weems, and pom- 
pous eulogies have obscured the actual 
man from our gaze and led to a natural 
reaction against him. Again, our Anglo- 
Saxon propensity to drag illustrious men 
down to the level of mediocrity and to wor- 
ship the average, has caused many of us 
unconsciously to derogate from Washing- 
ton’s richly earned fame, and to seek to 
class him with the other public men of 
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more or less ability whom we have pro 
duced in great numbers. With regard to 
this unworthy propensity, we may at least 
plead in extenuation the difficulty mankind 
has always labored under of recognizing 
and properly appreciating what may be 
called the genius of balance. A perfect 
equipoise of powers which taken sepa- 
rately would not be supreme, appears to 
be the characteristic mark of this rare va- 
riety of genius, which, among men of ac- 
tion, is illustrated in Alfred the Great, and 
among men of letters, in Sophocles. It 
is to this class that Washington belongs— 
to the class of men whose balance of fac- 
ulties is so serenely perfect as to consti- 
tute genius of perhaps the highest order. 
If such be the case, it is no wonder that 
many of us who understand 
only the exceptional faculty or faculties, 
and not the exceptional balance of facul- 
ties, should be misled into underrating 
Washington,and should fatuously apply the 
epithets ‘‘commonplace’’ and ‘“‘ goody- 
goody "’ to the noble hero who headed and 
carried to success a tremendous revolution, 
and laid broad and deep the foundations of 
anempire. But that we may judge more 
clearly in this important matter, let us 
briefly review the story of his life—a story 
which has been told and retold for a cen- 
tury, but which will nevertheless be told 
and told again as long as the world 
endures. 

George Washington was born of good 
English stock: in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, February 22, 1732. His father 
died early, but his mother, Mary Ball, gave 
him an admirable training, which was con- 
tinued later by his elder half-brother Au- 
gustine. Of actual schooling he got little, 
save such as sufficed to make him a prac- 
tical surveyor. He spelt badly, but did 
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accounts well; he wrote poor verses, but 
was careful to copy out fifty odd *‘ rules of 
behaviour;’’ he had as little of the true 
literary afflatus as any youth of genius 
could well have, but he tamed the wildest 
horses and dominated the most unruly of 
his schoolmates. In short, he was a young 
Virginian Cyrus, riding well, shooting 
well, and telling the truth, which was far 
better than being a young Virginian Mil- 
ton, not mute, yet likely to be inglorious. 
But if it was fortunate for his country 
that he escaped becoming an epic poet of 
the Barlow variety, it was equally fortu- 
nate that he gave up the idea of entering 
the English service as a midshipman on 
account of a dutiful regard for his mother’s 
wishes. Washington as a profane old sea 
dog in the service of George the Third is 
not a picture which one can contemplate 
with equanimity. 

One can contemplate with pleasure, 
however, the picture he presents as a six- 
teen-year-old explorer, surveying the lands 
of Lord Fairfax amid the wild passes of 
the Alleghanies. The youth who so 
bravely fronted all ‘‘ moving accidents by 
flood and field,’’ who gained a reputation 
for sobriety and prudence both with the 
savage tribes he was forced to encounter 
and the official circles of Williamsburg, 
was doing precisely the work best fitted to 
prepare him for the higher labors of his 
manhood. He rose rapidly, and in three 
years was made adjutant-general of mili- 
tia in one of the border districts. But he 
was soon called away to accompany his in- 
valid brother Lawrence on a voyage to 
the West Indies. This was destined to be 
his only experience of foreign travel; but, 
like Shakespeare, he was by nature little 
capable of being tainted by provincialism. 
Returning to Virginia, he found his mili- 
tary charge renewed, and was given speedy 
opportunity for active service. He was 
despatched by Governor Dinwiddie in the 
fall of 1753 on a mission to the French in- 
vaders of the Ohio region—a dangerous 
task, which others had declined, but 
which he accepted with alacrity. He 
braved the rigor of the season and the 
perils of the long and almost unknown way, 
and in about three months’ time was back 
at Williamsburg with the French answer. 
Neither savages, nor treacherous guides, 
nor ice-gorged rivers could prevail against 
so bold a heart or so keen an eye; nor 
could flattery at home undermine a nature 
so well balanced, a modesty so innate and 
pure. 

He was at once put in command of the 
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temporary militia of the colony, and was 
subsequently made lieutenant-colonel of 
the augmented forces. His superior officer 
soon died, however, and he was left in full 
charge of the expedition tothe Ohio. He 
acquitted himself admirably in the fight at 
the Great Meadows, but was forced to 
capitulate shortly after, the result being 
honorable, and, on the whole, fortunate, 
considering the rashness of the enterprise. 
The death of the French officer Jumon- 
ville in a preliminary skirmish, led to a 
curious sort of European reputation for 
the young colonial soldier, the future lib- 
erator of America being denounced as an 
assassin because of an absurd mistake by 
which the leader of a scouting party was 
converted into the bearer of a flag of 
truce. But while French censure could 
not hurt Washington, Dinwiddie’s conduct 
with regard to the reorganization of the 
Virginian troops did; and after a manly 
remonstrance he resigned, showing in this 
matter, as well as in his subsequent refusal 
to submit to be out-ranked by officers 
holding royal commissions, that perfectly 
poised dignity of character for which he is 
probably more noted than any other great 
man in history. When Braddock, however, 
offered him a position as aide-de-camp 
which he could accept with honor, he was 
glad enough to march against the foe and 
to tender advice which no man in America 
was better fitted to give and no com- 
manding officer less likely to profit by. 
The prudence of Washington as a counsel- 
lor, as well as his intrepid conduct at Fort 
Du quesne, taught all discerning observers 
that he had in him the stuff of which not 
only good border soldiers but also great 
generals are made; and one of these ob- 
servers, the eloquent preacher, Samuel 
Davies, was wise enough to predict that 
‘** that heroic youth, Colonel Washington,’’ 
would one day render his country some 
distinguished service. For a time his ser- 
vices were chiefly directed toward secur- 
ing the safety of the Virginia borders, and 
he found leisure to make a visit to Boston 
on military business, as well as to fall in 
love. His marriage with the widow Mar- 
tha Custis took place in January, 1759, 
and those who are wont to accuse Wash- 
ington of lacking sentiment may be advised 
to study carefully all that can be learned 
about the romantic affair. Military life 
seemed over for him, and he settled down 
as a gentleman farmer, serving his colony 
in the House of Burgesses, where he was 
formally thanked for his exertions in the 
public behalf, but was too modest to be 
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able to reply; looking after the interests of 
his parishes in the local vestries, dispens- 
ing hospitality in true Virginian fashion, 
and superintending his estates in a thrifty 
fashion peculiarly his own; and last, but 
not least, keeping up his spirits and his 
health by frequent indulgence in the manly 
sport of fox-hunting. At the age of 
thirty he was plainly the greatest soldier 
in the colonies, the man to whom all eyes 
would turn should any public danger im- 
pend; and if no danger came, he would 
nevertheless be one of the wealthiest and 
most prominent citizens of the ** Ancient 
Dominion.’’ He had thus little to wish 
for, except children. 

But if children did not come, his life was 
destined to be filled with a higher love 
and more absorbing cares. He was to be 
the Father of his Country. From his seat 
at Mount Vernon, which he had been pro- 
gressive enough to link with the rest of 
the world by a private wharf, he watched 
the clouds gathering in the political heav- 
ens, and he showed a statesmanly pre- 
science in being almost the first American 
to perceive that a complete break with 
England was necessary to the peace and 
prosperity of the colonies. He was no 
revolutionist, but neither was he afraid to 
trust the conclusions of his own mind; and 
if he was no orator, he was at least not 
the man to mince his words. Cesar himself 
did not more thoroughly see the neces- 
sity for one-man rule at Rome than Wash- 
ington saw the necessity for public inde- 
pendence in America. He declared at 
Williamsburg, in 1774, that he was ready to 
raise a thousand men, support them at his 
own expense, and march them to the relief 
of Boston. <A few weeks later he rode on 
horseback with Patrick Henry and Ed- 
mund Pendleton to attend the first Conti- 
nental Congress at Philadelphia. He was, 
by the confession of Henry himself, easily 
the greatest man among the delegates. 
The second Congress saw him again in at- 
tendance, and ready to give his life for his 
country. But although he could brave 
death he could not face praise, and he 
left the chamber when John Adams nomi- 
nated him to be commander-in-chief of the 
Continental forces. The next day he ac- 
cepted the position, while protesting his 
own unworthiness and refusing to accept 
any pay beyond a reimbursement of his 
expenses. No Roman of old ever came 
forward to save the state with purer in- 
tentions or with more favorable auguries 
of success. Although to weaker spirits 
the prospect was appalling, strong men 
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drew happy omens, not from the flight of 


birds and the entrails of victims, but from 
the justice of the common cause and the 
character of Washington. 

Nor did they mistake, nor do we now 
mistake, when we assign the success of 
the Revolution to these two causes. As 
we retrace the weary years that elapsed 
between Washington’s taking command 
(July 3, 1775), and his laying down his 
ofice (December 23, 1783) we perceive 
clearly that under Providence the issue of 
the mighty struggle depended on him. 
Had he lost heart at the supineness and 
bickerings of the people at large, had he 
grown weary of correcting the blunders of 
incapable subordinates, had he disdained 
to control a fatuous Congress, or to put 
down a wretched cabal among his own offi- 
cers, had his nerves given way at the sight 
of the sufferings at Valley Forge, had his 
spirit wavered at frequent defeat—in short, 
had he been anything but the noble patriot 
and great commander that he was, the 
course of history might have been changed, 
and these United States might have died in 
their birth and forever, or come into exist- 
ence again years later and under far dif- 
ferent auspices. But he was Washington 
—the noblest figure that any people has 
ever set in the forefront of its life and 
history. While he lived and fought on 
with his ragged troops, the Union was 
maintained in spite of all State squabbles; 
while he was in command, any alliance 
made with France must be one which 
America could accept with dignity; while 
his brave heart beat, repulse meant only 
fresh resolve, and hardship and suffering 
only more splendid rewards of triumph. 
It is idle to deny that he was the soul of 
the Revolution, and it is equally idle to 
ask whether or not he was a great general. 
Whether he was, technically speaking, a 
master of the art of war, students of that 
art may decide, though it as well to remind 
them that Frederick the Great praised his 
Trenton campaign asa masterpiece of strat- 
egy. But that he is worthy to rank with 
the supreme commanders of history no 
man of sound judgment and capable imag- 
ination will deny. Not that he always 
won his battles, or won them in the most 
approved way; not that he flamed like a 
comet in the heavens, threatening desola- 
tion to the nations; not that he moved 
across the world’s stage like a Karlora 
Timour. His career does not enthrall us 
as does that of Alexander; it has not such 
tragic elements of inspiration and pathos 
as has that of Hannibal; it does not leave 
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us breathless with admiration as does that 
of Czsar; it does not exalt us and horrify 
us as does that of Napoleon. But it does 
give us that supreme sense of satisfaction 
which flows from the perception of har- 
mony and proportion; it does thrill us with 
the intense and elevated joy which must 
ever follow the spectacle of great powers 
consciously working for the successful ac- 
complishment of divine justice; it does 
fascinate us by means of those elements 
of sublimity and pathos that are never ab- 
sent from the contemplation of a lonely 
but serene elevation above the common 
tide of humanity. Nor are concrete evi- 
dences of his greatness as a soldier lack- 
ing. Weremember the Berserker rashness 
and daring displayed at Fort Duquesne 
and at Monmouth, and we recall William 
the Conqueror at Hastings. We watch 
him at the crossing of the Delaware and 
at Valley Forge, and we recall Hannibal 
upon the Alps. We observe him turning 
a ragged body of suspicious New England- 
ers into trained soldiers ready to die for 
him, and we recall no man than 
Cesar. Wesee him put down the Conway 
cabal, and reduce Congress to do his bid- 
ding, and werecall Marlborough. Wesee 
him quell Lee with his fiery eye and biting 
words, and we somehow recall Cromwell. 
We watch him in his tent, brooding over 
the treason of Arnold and weighing the 
claims of mercy and of justice in the case 
of André, and we recall only his own im- 
perial self. 

Yes, Washington the general is a su- 
premely great man, and those who deny 
the fact do so because they have not been 
able to survey his career from the proper 
point of view. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that to the trained student his 
greatness is even implicit in his proclama- 
tions to his soldiers from first to last. He 
was no master of style, but certainly for 
directness and vigor of phrase, for patri- 
otic purpose, for clear-sighted content, his 
circular letter to the governors of all the 
States (June 8, 1783) is unsurpassed among 
the political documents of the world. His 
entire correspondence from the time he re- 
tired from command of the army till he 
reéntered the service of his country as 
its first President, monument his 
modesty, his magnanimity, his prudence, 
and wisdom. Frederick the Great 
himself, resting from war that he might 
restore order and peace to his people, is 
no grander figure than this victorious 
American general watching from Mount 
Vernon the fortunes of his country, and 
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lending the weight of his counsel and his 
example to the sacred cause of union. He 
served this cause still further by presiding 
over the convention of 1787, and in 1789 
he entered upon the Presidency of the 
nation, assuming a new ré/e for which 
he was admirably fitted and in which he 
was destined to achieve magnificent suc- 
cess. 

‘To many persons Washington the states- 
man is harder to realize than Washington 
the general. ‘This is probably a result of 
political partisanship. Men look back to 
those two great founders of parties, Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, and forget the chief 
who dominated and controlled them. 
Washington really made Hamilton, and he 
always used Jefferson when he needed him; 
it was thus perhaps in accordance with 
weak human nature that Hamilton should 
have been ungrateful to his memory, while 
Jefferson was impelled to pay him a trib- 
ute noble in spite of its jealous touches. 
No fact in history is more clearly estab- 
lished than that Washington was the chief 
figure in his own administrations. He 
came to the chair of state with the best 
equipment possible, and he would have 
left it vacant forever had it been requisite 
to fill it with a successor who should be 
his equal. He had not the analytic mind 
of Hamilton nor the philosophic grasp of 
Jefferson, but his training for the duties 
of a statesman had been superior to theirs. 
He came of a race used to act and to 
command. From an early age he had 
to rely upon himself, and so he attained to 
that self-discipline which is indispensable 
to a political leader. Circumstances de- 
termined that he should learn the lessons 
of life from men rather than from books; 
thus he stood in no danger of becoming 
a doctrinaire. His early experiences as a 
surveyor, a backwoodsman, and a soldier 
gave him a true sympathy with democ- 
racy, and hence enabled him to under- 
stand the only rational principle on which 
a stable government could be founded in 
America; while his good birth and train- 
ing, and his position as a planter-aristo- 
crat, put him in touch with that English 
past from which it would have been im- 
possible for the new nation to break en- 
tirely. Add to all this the fact that his 
nature was essentially straightforward and 
manly, that he had not a conspicuous 
weakness, that his mind was clear and flexi- 
ble, and if not quick, certainly not slow, 
and we surely have as well equipped a 
statesman as the world’s history can fur- 
nish, 
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country into a second war with England, 
or his cordial acceptance of the financial 


of his altruism sits not upon Franklin; his measures of Hamilton, or his steady ac- 


breadth and catholic clarity of judgment 
belong neither to Hamilton nor to Jeffer- 
son; and who would think of comparing 
with him the Madisons, the Jays, the Mor- 
rises, the Ameses, the Wilsons of the time, 
able and patriotic men though they all 
were? Dignity, steadfastness, uprightness, 
serenity, benignity, wisdom—these are the 





characteristics of Washington’s statesman- 
ship, whether we regard his firm policy of 
resistance to tne ot 
ary France, or his refusal to plunge his 
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e Unite States Doug is W the sena ship and 
s the apparent victor ; the real rewards, as we now 
know, were in the end to Lincoln, This, howeve 
Lincoln did not at the moment understand. The 
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career Yet not for an instant did he regret the 1 
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tributed to the struggle against the extension of 
slavery, and that some time his work would be rec: 
nized, though he thought it probable this would n¢ 
be until after he had fallen. 

Nowhere, so far as we know, are Lincoln’s feel- 
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ngs regarding his defeat and the part he had pl: 


debates so concisely and 





compre hensively 
stated as in a private letter written, a month after the 
Douglas, to Mr. H. D. Sharpe of Brook- 
yn, and here printed for the first time. Mr. Sharpe, 
vho in spite of his eighty-five years is still an active 
man, going daily to his post at Tiffany & Co.'s, with 
which house he has been for many years connected, 
was in Illinois on business through the fall of 1858 
He had been all his life an active opponent of slavery, 
and was in correspondence for many years with most of 
the great anti-slavery leaders of the day. He 
author of a plan of emancipation which had received 
considerable attention from many anti-slavery thinkers, 
being first published in 1849 in the ‘* National Era,” 
and again in 185gin the New York ‘‘ Evening Post.” 
Naturally, he followed the debates between Lincoln 
and Douglas with keen and c1 As they 
progressed, he, like all the candid political thinkers 
of that day whatever their peculiar point of v 
deeply impressed by the new lig n which | 
clear and convincing log 
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centuation of the national principle, or his 
noble efforts* to 
his strong but humane policy toward the 
Indians, his prompt crushing of the 
Whiskey Rebellion, or, finally, his pro- 


reconcile his cabinet, or 


or 
gressive views on the subjects of slavery 
and national education, ard his propheti 
comprehension of the importance of the 
West. What shall we say of such a 
man, save that he was i 

as he was in war; that he was veritably 
the Father of his Country ? ‘ 


as great in peace 


ETTER BY LINCOLN 


BY DOUGLAS IN 


1858, 





ments Real when the defeat at the polls came 
that Lincoln might feel that his efforts ha ena 
failure, Mr. Sharpe, who by this time had returned 
to New York, wrote Lincoln the f wing lette 


ave watched the progress of y 
the Prairie State with great ir 


1inst hope) that the party whose leader 


ur 


terest, 





or the time you have 





been might triumph It was too much 
to expect ; though not too much to hope for Had you been 
successful in the nt I should not have written you ; but 
as the reports indicate e contrary, I wis! thank you, as 
a man and as a Republican of the type of Franklin, Sher- 


f the rightsof n 
g remarksat Spring- 


man, and Jefferson, for your advocacy 
understood by those sages. Your openin 


as 





field interested me much, being in harmony with my own 
views of the subject, the correctness of which time will 
determine 

As it is an attribute of Providence to help the weak and 


defenceless, let this encourage you 
endeavors to extend the 
rights and franchises 
country 


with everyone, in future 
f liberty, until eq 
by all in our beloved 


ylessings ¢ ua 


enjoyed 


t 
may be 
Respt. yours, 

H. D. Suas 


Nearly a month after this letter was received Lin- 
coln sent the following reply 


SPRINGFIELI 


, De 
H. D. Suarpe, Esq., 


Dear Sir: 

Your very kind letter of Nov. oth was duly 
received. I do not know that you expected or desired an 
answer : but glancing ever the contents of yours again, I am 
prompted to say that, while I desired the result of the late 
canvass to have been different, I still regard it as an exceed- 

small matter. I think we have fairly entered upon a 
durable strugg'!e as to whether this nation is to ultimately 
become all slave or all free, and though I fall early in the 

ntest, it is nothing if I shall have contributed, in the least 
degree, to the final rightful result 
Respectfully yours, 
A. Lin 
































































































THE SONG OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


THE REAL EXPERIENCE IN BATTLE OF A YOUNG SOLDIER OF 


THE ARMY OF 


THE POTOMAC, 


By IRA SEYMOUR. 


HE Song has been silent for more than 
thirty years. Inanother thirty years 
it will cease to bea living memory save 
to a handful of very old men. But those 
who once heard can never forget its weird, 
fantastic, sinister tones. Sometimes it 
was a fearful yet persuasive whisper ad- 
dressed to you personally; again it would 
burst in uncontrolled passion into a chorus 
of awful and discordant screams mingled 
with thunderous and reverberating roar. 
With marvellous range of tone and ex- 
pression it was, however, always one Song 
with one fateful burden. 

I was a young soldier of the Army of 
the Potomac in those days; one of the 
several thousand who wore the white 
cross of the Second Division of the Sixth 
Army Corps, and the Song in all its vari- 
ations became a familiar sound. 

For instance, once when we were occu- 
ving the hills north of the Rappahannock, 
early half the regiment were on the sick 
list by reason of the bad water which 
supplied our camp. Down by the river 
bank, perhaps a mile and a half away, 
was a spring of good clear water. ** Joe’”’ 
and myself, both non-commissioned offi- 
cers, thought we must at all hazards keep 
fit for duty, and on alternate mornings 
314 
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one of us would make the trip to fill our 
canteens. Wide and open fields lay be- 
tween us and the spring, and I think I never 
crossed that open space without hearing 
the Song. Following a distant detonation 
from beyond the river, a faint quavering 
whistle would come, growing louder as 
with apparently increasing hurry it drew 
near. It seemed to speak in fascinating, 
insinuating tone, of some very special 
message to you alone; then suddenly, with 
venomous buzz in your very ear, while 
your heart stood still, it would speed by 
and die away again in the farther distance. 
It was the voice of a minié bullet from 
the rifle of some sharpshooter on the Con- 
federate picket line. But the range was 
long, the risk slight, as such things went, 
and not to be compared, so Joe and I 
thought, to the very real danger of the 
camp water. 

Toward evening one of our field batter- 
ies would gallop down to the river bank 
and open fire upon those troublesome 
sharpshooters; then the heavy guns on the 
other side would make reply, and a new 
variation of the Song would be heard—a 
very Wagnerian orchestral effect: the quick 
crack of the field guns, the more distant 
boom of the siege cannon, the scream of 
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shells rushing hither and thither through 
the evening air, always with that rising 
and falling cadence, that mournful moan, 
and that peculiar hurrying, threatening, 
almost speaking quaver which, once heard, 
goes with you evermore, so that years 
afterwards you hear it in your dreams. 

Those big shells from the enemy’s guns 
three miles away made regular evening vis- 
its to our camp. ‘They seldom did any 
real harm. When we first occupied the 
position, a few tents were pitche( too near 
the crest of the hill, within sight of the 
gunners beyond; but after one of those 
tents had been torn to rags and the head 
of a poor fellow standing near had been 
neatly shorn off, everything came down 
behind the slope out of view; and though 
we were always favored with our vesper 
serenade and close calls were not uncom- 
mon, no one else, I think, was seriously 
hurt. 

The evening performance had, if not an 
appreciative, certainly a grimly critical au- 
dience. <A veteran in the adjoining regi- 
ment calmly proceeds with the all-impor- 
tant business of boiling his coffee until a 
shell explodes uncomfortably close. Then 
you hear his disgusted growl: ** The ras- 
cals! They spoil my supper every night! ’”’ 
and the answering jeer of his comrades: 
** Jim, did you hear what that one said? 
It said, ‘ Which ’un, which ’un, which ’un, 
you e 

The ring of the bursting shells was not 
the least impressive of the notes of the 
Song. It is hard to describe; but strange 
as it may seem to say so, it was certainly 
music, often with absolutely sweet tones 
like the sudden stroke of a bell, followed 
by the singing hum, in curious harmony, 
of the rushing, jagged iron fragments 
through the air. One of the friends of 
my boyhood was a musical genius, a pianist 
of no mean power, who had studied his 
profession in Germany. The democratic 
make-up of our army is illustrated by the 
fact that, in the early sixties, this man 
enlisted as a private soldier. And he used 
to amuse himself while lying in the 
trenches by noting the varying keys of the 
music of moaning and bursting shells. 

But the Song was not always harmless 
or ineffectual. No one knows precisely 
how many men suffered wounds and death 
beside the banks of the pretty, placid Rap- 
pahannock. It is within bounds to put 
the number at fifty thousand. The war his- 
tory of that region is peculiar. It is a tale 
of incessant and resultless strife, seldom 
without at least the intermittent fire of 
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opposing picket lines. Three of the great- 
est, most deadly, yet most indecisive bat- 
tles of the war were fought there. 

The veil of time has begun to fall over 
the actual agonies of the nation while the 
fury of that great war tempest lingered; 
but some of us remember how real it was, 
and the Song of the Rappahannock seems 
its very voice. It was Delphic in the am- 
biguity of its utterance. Neither the pan 
of victory nor the wail of the conquered, 
it was the breath of the Titanic struggle, 
with its bitter pain, its dark suspense, its 
grim and terrible stress and strain. 

In early May, that sweet season when 
in Virginia springtime is just passing into 
summer, we came to the banks of the 
Rappahannock, about to take our heavy 
share in the battle of Chancellorsville. 
The river was no stranger: we had formed 
its intimate acquaintance in December, 
during the bloody days of Fredericks- 
burg; and now, separated from the main 
body of the army, which had crossed 
about fifteen miles above, we found our- 
selves once more facing the old battle- 
ground, with its familiar sleepy town, its 
wide fields and amphitheatre of gentle 
hills spread out in portentous panorama 
before us. Peace seemed to have settled 
down upon the scene, blotting out all mem- 
ory of strife; yet we knew the semblance 
was but a mocking phantasm, for our com- 
rades of the First Corps stirred up a very 
hornet’s nest of enemies and had a sharp 
brush before they could lay their pontoon 
bridge. And though with this exception 
the Song was ominously silent in our front, 
we could hear its distant voice from up 
the river. 

On one day it rose into an angry roar, 
and immediately afterward the First Corps 
received marching orders, and went filing 
past us along the river road toward the 
sound of the Song, and the Sixth was 
left alone. On Saturday night our time 
came. It was a lovely evening, full of 
the breath of springtime; but our hearts 
were very solemn as, in the darkness and 
in sternly enforced silence, our lines crept 
across the pontoon bridge out into the 
fields full of the ghosts of December’s 
awful sacrifices, ‘and finally, with rifles 
loaded and with sixty rounds of cartridge 
and battle rations to every man, we halted 
before the spectral outlines of the Fred- 
ericksburg hills. 

Then in low tones the order passed from 
company to company: ‘‘ Lie down where 
you are. Let every man keep his gun by 
his side. Do not take off any of your 
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juipments; do not even loosen your belts. 


,o? 


Keep silence! 

\ battery moves like a group of shadows 
out a little way to the front; we can hear 
the subdued orders of the officers, the un- 


limbering and loading of the guns, and 
then all is quiet along the Rappahannock. 
Beyond the guns we know there are pick- 
ets whose duty it is to wake and watch; 
but all along the inner lines the 
May moon shines peacefully on rows of 
sleeping men. By to-morrow night many 
of them will lie very quiet in another and 


soon 


a deeper 

Dawn comes soon in May, and the first 
gray light brought the Song. With hum 
and buzz like that of ghostly insects, the 
came ig over from the ene- 
my’s skirmish line. It was a grim awaken- 

g, and its first impression inexpressibly 
mournful. Each singing bullet seemed to 
chant a dirge—and the morning air held 
a very graveyard chill. Swearing is a com- 
mon dialect with soldiers, but not an oath 
was heard as that morning Song began. 
Everyone was solemn; we were thinking of 
home and of loved ones, and there was a 
great despairing sense of separation in our 
hearts. I think almost any man who has 
seen war would tell the same story, and 
count those moments of the skirmish firing 
in the gray dawn on the brink of battle 
among the most gloomy of his life. 

But hark! ‘The batteries are opening 
fire, the Song is burstirg into fuller voice; 
and up and down the line orders ring out 
sharply, ** Attention, battalion!’ ‘There 
is movement now, and it brings life and 
dispels the gloom. There is marching and 
countermarching for better position, and 
soon the line is placed in a sunken road 
whose banks protect us against the ene- 
my’s shot and shell, while just behind, on 
slightly higher ground, our own batteries 
over our heads. And so the morning 
never silent, sometimes 


leer 
siecep. 


bullets stealil 


Ing 


lire 
passes; the Song, 
swells out clamorously; and anon it sinks 
to intermittent growls. 

Suddenly, about noontime, there is a 
movement along the line; staff 
officers are galloping furiously hither and 
thither; something is in the air. We are 
ordered to unsling our knapsacks and pile 


- 


restiess 


them together by companies, while our 
batteries open a furious fire. The men 
say to each other, ‘‘ The bulldogs are 
barking, and our turn is coming!’’ And 


as the Song swells with their baying, by 
quick orders our line is formed for the 
charge. We must storm those hills flam- 
ing with the fire of the Confederate bat- 
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teries. A few breathless moments that 
seem like hours, and suddenly our batteries 
cease fire, the expected order is given, and 
the line surges forward. 

I make no attempt to tell how the Sixth 
Corps on that Sunday morning won the 
Fredericksburg heights, storming success- 
fully, though with fearful loss, the very 
same works from which the army had been 
beaten back in December. 

I am nota military critic, I can tell only 
what one very young and obscure soldier 
saw and felt. 

I was a sergeant, and on that day my 
especial duty was that of ‘‘left general 
guide.’’ ‘The regiment was comparatively 
new and raw, and in our rush across the 
rough ploughed fields under the awful fire 
of the enemy’s batteries we were thrown 
into some confusion. With great presence 
of mind our colonel halted us, ordered the 
men to lie down, and then called for 
‘guides on a line.’’ That meant that I 
and the two other guides, one on the 
right and one in the centre, were to stand 
up and take position by which the regi- 
ment could align itself. I sprang to my 
feet, soon caught the line from the others, 
and there we stood, while the regiment 
crawled up and *‘ dressed’’ by us. It was 
a trying situation; and the Song! it was 
deafening. The air was full of wild 
shrieks of grape and shrapnel; the ringing 
shells were bursting all about with mad- 
dening and stunning detonations. I re- 
member, as I stood there for those few 
moments, I seemed indeed to have lost all 
sense of fear, and yet I wondered whether 
I was actually myself and whether my head 
was really on or off my shoulders. 

Then, as we raced forward once more 
and neared the enemy’s position, I remem- 
ber that at regular intervals a_ bullet 
would strike close to my feet and throw a 
stinging little shower of gravel in my 
face. I thought little of it at the time, 
but among the prisoners captured were 
some sharpshooters who had been posted 
off at our !cit: and when I heard how 
those fellows had bragged about the num- 
ber of shots chey had fired at individual 
officers in regiment, then I under- 
stood. My place as guide had brought me 
into view, and one of those skirmishers 
had tried to pick me off, but had each 
time made a little too much allowance for 
my running. 

When we neared the face of the hill 
against which our charge was directed, 
the storm of fire first went harmlessly over 
our heads, then it ceased; and stumbling 
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through a thicket of brush and fel 
trees, we came suddenly upon a great 
frowning earthwork. How its yellow sides 
loomed up! And just over its edge the 
muzzles of two great brass guns gaped at 
us; but everything within was silent as 
death. The samethought flashed through 
every mind. r'hey are lying low for us, 
and presently we shall look into the barrels 
of a row of rifles and receive their deadly 
volley at this short range!’’ For an in- 
stant the regiment as one man recoiled and 
faltered. ‘Then a sergeant from one of the 
centre companies stepped forth. I cansee 
him now, a handsome, fair-haired young 
fellow. With cool and quiet voice he 
called, ‘‘ Boys, let’s see what is inside of 
this thing!’’ and straight up the slope of 
the yellow mound he started, and the regi- 
ment followed with a cheer. We founda 
deserted fort. It had been outflanked by 
the regiment on our right. ‘They received 
from another side the volley which we 
narrowly missed, and it laid low more 
than a hundred of their men. Away to 
our right, all along the line, the charge 
had been successful, and the heights of 
Fredericksburg were won. 

Is there any intoxication like the joy of 
victory? For the moment, men forget 
everything else: fatigue, thirst, wounds, 
dead and suffering comrades, the parting 
shots of fleeing foe. But it is a short- 
lived joy; at least ours was, for the victory 
had been costly, and there were sad gaps 
in the ranks of all the regiments as we re- 
formed on the crest of the hills. More- 
over, our work was but begun. The Sixth 
Corps had been ordered to join Hooker 
by cutting a road for itself through Lee’s 
army. 

Regaining our knapsacks, we ‘were 
speedily on the march, the First Division 
now in the advance, as ours, the Second, 
had been in the morning. Ghastly sights 
met us as we passed through the old town 
where the Light Division had charged; 
almost every house showed marks of shot 
or shell, and here and there on the side- 
walks or at street corners, in the hot sun- 
shine, lay the dead bodies of poor heroes 
whose last battle was fought. I remem- 
ber how almost always some comrade’s 
friendly hand had pulled the corner of a 
blanket over their swollen and blackening 
faces. On we went, leaving the town be- 
hind, marching along a well-made high- 
road into a country of small fields set in 
the midst of dense and scrubby pine 
woods, and the afternoon was wearing 
away when suddenly, from the direction 
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g, 
terious thickets of pine, came the Song. 
This time there was no prelude of crack- 
ing rifles and whispering bullets; but, as 
though some mighty hand smote at once 


in which we were going, out of those mys- 


all the bass notes of a great organ, the 
cannonade roared out, swelling louder 
and louder all along our front. Soon we 
reached an open field where an ammuni- 
tion train was parked, and here we were 
halted to rest and replenish our cartridge 
boxes, while the fierce roar of the Song still 
thundered until, as we were thus busied, 
there was a hush—one of those instant and 
ominous silences which smite the heart 
more loudly than any sound: the Song did 
not die away, it stopped. And then, after 
a breathless moment, a new movement of 
the symphony began. Like the pattering 
roar of rain after thunder, or like the 
long roll from a hundred tenor drums, it 
swept along and swelled out until the 
woods seemed to vibrate to its rattle. It 
was the file-fire of the line of battle. We 
could see nothing, not even the smoke, 
through the dense wood; we could only 
listen. ‘*Hark!’’ said an old soldier 
standing near me. ‘‘ D’ye hear that? 
Them’s the little things that kills!’’ 

But swiftly now we are on the march 
again, pressing toward the sound of the 
Song. And soon the wounded begin to 
appear, making their way past us toward 
the rear by the side paths of the road on 
which we march; every moment their 
numbers increase, until we find ourselves 
marching between two ghastly lines of 
wounded men: only a detachment, in- 
deed, from the growing company of the 
victims of the Song, only those who can 
walk. But there were gruesome sights in 
that procession of pain. Here a man 
holding up his hand, across which a bullet 
has ploughed a bloody track; there one 
with a ragged hole through his cheek; and 
then an officer leaning on two other men, 
both wounded, the ashy hue of death on 
his face and the blood streaming from his 
breast. This is no picture of the imagi- 
nation. I am telling things that I saw, 
things that burned themselves into my 
memory; and I remember that every one 
of those wounded men, whether his hurt 
were great or small, was pale as death and 
wore a fixed expression, not of terror, 
but of stony despair. They all walked 
slowly and wearily, and if you asked one 
of them, ‘‘How is the battle going ?’’ you 
got the invariable answer, ‘‘Our regiment 
is all cut to pieces;’’ and they said it ina 
tone of tired reproach, as though you ought 
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to know and had insulted them by asking, 
or else with an inflexion which meant, 
‘* Presently you will catch it yourselves.’’ 
It was a procession of spectres, and cold 
cheer it furnished for us, hurrying forward 
toward the ever-nearing and now frightful 
tones of the Song; yet I think the emotion 
chiefly uppermost in our minds was not 
precisely fear but a sort of awful curi- 
osity: we burned to see as well as hear the 
dreadful mystery beyond the pines; the 
Song seemed to come from a deadly but 
luring siren whose call we must obey. 

But night was now coming fast, and all 
the ways began to darken; and just when 
we expected to emerge into the heart of 
battle, as though an invisible conductor 
had suddenly raised his wand, as abruptly 
as it began the Song ceased, and there was 
a great silence. We had heard though we 
had not seen the fight at Salem Church, a 
bitterly contested but drawn battle, in 
which many hundreds of brave men fell. 
The Sixth Corps had begun to feel the 
weight of Lee’s army. 

Che night after battle was one of those 
sweet nights of early summer when earth 
seems not to sleep, but to unloosen her 
bands and lie down to play with her merry 
brood of new-born children. But there 
was strange mystery abroad: everywhere 
a weird sound—was it of sorrow or of fore- 
boding, nature’s wail or nature’s warning? 
It seemed to mingle both asthe May moon 
shone down on those who died yesterday 
and those who were to die to-morrow. I 
have often heard the spirit-like cry of the 
whippoorwill, but never as I heard it that 
night. It came from every tree and bush, 
from every side and all around, until it per- 
vaded all the air. Perhaps 1 thought more 
of it because I was not one of the fortu- 
nate ones who could sleep undisturbed. 
The first sergeant was among the missing, 
the second sergeant had to take his duty, 
and I was obliged to act as ‘‘commissary,’’ 
rouse a detail of sleepy and unwilling 
men, stumble through the fields with them 
until we found the supply train, and bring 
back a load of rations for the company; 
but I never hear a whippoorwill that I do 
not think of that night. 

In the morning we found a little brook 
near our lines; it was a welcome friend; it 
offered us water for coffee, and for a much- 
needed wash, and its banks were speedily 
lined with chaffing, gossiping, half-dressed 
soldiers. But the coffee-pots had scarce 
begun to send their grateful fragrance 
through the lines when that ‘monotonously 
awful Song broke forth again. From the 
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hills in our rear, which we had victo- 
riously assaulted yesterday, came scream- 
ing shells from an enemy’s battery. Our 
breakfast was cut short: ‘* Fall in, men !’’ 
‘* Attention, battalion!’’ ‘Theorders flew 
from rank to rank, and soon the lines 
were formed. A pleasant Virginia man- 
sion stood on rising ground near by, and 
the pretty lawn in front offered a good 
position, which was speedily taken by one 
of our batteries, the horses ruthlessly 
trampling down the flowers and shrubbery ; 
and there before that peaceful home the 
war-dogs began their baying answer to the 
hostile shots. Meantime the regiments 
were in motion, and as we crossed a field 
below the house its fleeing occupants went 
by us. I was near enough to see them 
closely: an intelligent-looking man, with 
his fair, pale wife and two little children. 
They were friends of our foes, but every 
heart ached for them, and we let them pass 
in respectful silence. I noticed that the 
man’s face bore the same set, despairing 
expression that I had seen the day before 
in the faces of the wounded men. A new 
and horrid discord sounded in the Song as 
that sad little company went by. 

The firing soon ceased; but all the 
morning we marched and countermarched, 
taking up first one, then another position, 
while now and then in the valleys below 
we caught glimpses of the brown ranks of 
the Confederates, who seemed pouring in 
from all sides. ‘The situation was evident 
even to us in the ranks. Hooker had 
abandoned the Sixth Corps, and Lee was 
concentrating all his available force to 
crush us. I remember that Joe tried all 
day to keep the bearings of the river in 
mind, and proposed that, if worst came 
to worst, we should, even under fire, at- 
tempt to swim it rather than go to Ander- 
sonville. 

But the day passed quietly, and all the 
afternoon we lay in a little field with 
woods on three sides, in apparent security, 
and the men talked and joked and laughed 
as though battles were a far-off story. And 
thus time wore on, until toward evening a 
distant cannon shot sounded; then an- 
other, and a spent shell came harmlessly 
over the tree-tops, tumbling end over end 
to the ground; and then, all at once, pan- 
demonium seemed let loose. It was the 
Song in another of its wild and wonderful 
variations. As yesterday at Salem Church, 
there was no prelude of skirmish fire; but 
unlike yesterday’s evening song, this did 
not begin with the growl of the bulldogs. 
All instruments of wrath and war seemed 
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taking part in it, and it seemed to come, 
not from our front alone, but from three 
sides—in the woods, in front, and to the 
right; while out in the open space a bat- 
tery of ours was savagely firing at an 


enemy we could not see. Quickly but 
quietly we formed in line. Even now I 
can see my dear comrade, Sergeant W——, 


passing along the company front counting 
off the files in his grave, carefulway. ‘Then 
he took his place next the captain, and I 
saw him no more: he fell in the battle, a 
noble young Christian, with a wife and 
child waiting for him in the far-away home 
to which he never returned. 

Presently our orders came, and we moved 
at the double-quick past the wood out into 
a larger field, which sloped gently toward a 
dry ditch and then rose in the same man- 
ner on the other side. Coming over the 
crest of the farther slope, in full view, was 
a brigade of the enemy; another body of 
them was well up into the wood in front of 
the field we were leaving; just before us 
was our battery already mentioned: we 
could hear the captain shouting his orders 
for the timing of the shells in seconds and 
half-seconds. It was getting too hot for 
him: his horses were beginning to fall, 
and to save his guns he was, as we passed 
him, calling out to his men to ‘limber 
up and be off.’’ 

Every incident of that scene is wonder- 
fully vivid to me even now. I was con- 
scious of none of “* the frenzy of battle,”’ 
but, instead, every sense seemed more 
than naturally quickened. I remember 
that, as we entered the larger field and the 
panorama of war opened full before me, 
and the Song roared its diapason, I thought 
and said to myself, ‘* How inexpressibly 
grand this is!’’ And I noticed every- 
thing: the very color of the ground and 
of the evening light and the brown ranks 
of the oncoming foe; and a little tragedy 
that was being enacted at one side, which 
I always think of as illustrative of the 
sort of stuff which was to be found in that 
old Army of the Potomac and of the grit 
which makes the Anglo-Saxon the hardest 
of all men to conquer. A little regiment 
of veterans, either a Maine or a Wisconsin 
regiment—I never certainly knew which— 
was in that field, and as we came near 
they were being outflanked by the enemy, 
who were penetrating the woods at close 
range.” ‘Their was untenable, 
they were suffering severely, and the reg- 
ulation move for them would have been to 
fall back; but instead they deliberately 
changed front and moved up nearer, 


position 
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wheeling slowly by battalion, not an easy 
manoeuvre even on the parade ground; and 
they did it without ceasing or even slack- 
ing their fire; and all the while they had 
to close up the gaps left in their ranks by 
men who were dropping, dropping, drop- 
ping, to the savage fire of the foe. 

I suppose the commander of the division 
thought such raw troops as we fit only for 
sacrifice. At any rate, we were rushed to 
the bottom of the field and posted in the 
ditch, to check the onset of a Confederate 
brigade as best we might. It 
to say that we suffered severely, or that 
we could hold our desperate position only 
for a little while. But our fire must have 
told, for the enemy swerved to the right 
as we opened on them; yet they kept com- 
ing on, and soon began to outflank us. 

The same strange intensity of perception 
with which I entered the field stayed with 
me and photographed its scenes upon my 
mind. I can the man several files 
away, just too far for me to reach, who 
vexed me because in his excitement he 
would, every time he fired, shoot before he 
aimed, with his rifle pointed toward the 
sky; and little S——, a boy whom we were 
all fond of, shot through the body, yet 
coolly walking off toward the rear, saying, 
‘* Well, boys, I’m hit!’ And I can hear 
our brave but eccentric colonel shouting: 
‘*Give it to them! Give them Blissom!”’ 
And I remember that just above my head 
there seemed to be astratum of flying bul- 
lets, so that in loading, every time I was 
about to raise my arm to ram down the 
charge, I said to myself, ‘‘ Here goes a 
bullet through this arm.’’ And yet, at the 
same time, I noticed the vicious snips with 
which the all about were 
being cut. How anyone escapes in close 
battle 1s a mystery; yet the killed and 
wounded are almost always a small minor- 
ity. 

Strange to say, the companies on the 
left, which were most exposed, held out 
longest, and when, as was inevitable, the 
regiment broke, many of their men and 
officers refused to run but retired fighting 
stubbornly. 1 remember how one captain, 
a fiery little man, tried to hold his men 
together, how he implored and threatened 
and swore at them and drew his revolver 
upon them, and at last, when it was no 
use, flung himself down upon the ground 
and cried like a baby; and how another, 
a tall German, whose company was next to 
ours, held his men to their work nobly 
until they could be held no longer, and 
then with slow and moody steps walked 
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up that deadly slope, muttering oaths to 
himself and switching off the grass blades 
with his sword, Some veterans who saw 
him told me afterward that they expected 
every moment to see him drop. 

Our regiment was not the only broken 
one: the whole front line was apparently 
gone; the sudden savage charge of twice 
our number was sweeping everything be- 
fore it. As the fragments of our company 
retired up the slope of the field, a few, of 
whom I happened to be one, came to a 
slightly sunken road, a mere farm track, 
but in it lay the Sixth Regiment of the old 


Vermont Brigade. As they saw us they 
illed out, ‘‘ Rally on us, boys! and we 
gladly accepted the invitation. A few 


weeks before I had been on duty on the 
picket line: it was the reserve, and we were 
allowed to kindle fires, and all night by 
the blazing logs I had talked to a young 
Vermonter, a plain Green Mountain farmer 
lad, and we had made a soldier's friend- 
ship. When I came to the sunken road, 
the first man I saw in that prone line of 
men was my camp-fire friend. I called 
out to him, and dropped by his side. 
Others of our men fell in, and we length- 
ened out their too short line by about a 
dozen files. 

It was apparently the last desperate 
hope of the corps. Our division com- 
mander, sitting on his horse and watching 
us, is reported to have said to one of his 
aides, ‘‘If that line breaks, we’re gone!’’ 

We lay at full length on the ground, 
silent save for the exhortation of the offi- 
cers: *‘ Hold your fire, boys!’’ ‘* Keep 
quiet, there!’’ ‘* Down with that rifle!’ 
For we had reached the point where heed of 
consequences was gone, and a cold reck- 
lessness had taken possession of us, and 
it was hard to restrain the men. 


On came the Confederates, their rebel 
yell now sounding shrill and clear; and they 
were firing as they came with so deadly an 
aim that several of our officers who rose 
up slightly the better to control their men 
were hit and fell back dead or wounded. 

They crossed the ditch where our regi- 
ment had been, and we could see each 
separate star and bar upon their red bat- 
tle-flags, and their slouch hats pulled 
down to shield their eyes from the setting 
sun, and then their very faces. I remem- 
ber how I singled out one and another and 
admired certain big brown beards as they 
swarmed up the slope straight toward us. 

They were almost on us—some of the 
men said, not ten feet away, but perhaps 
imagination shortened the distance—when 
the Vermont colonel, who, as I remember, 
wore a long, black rubber coat over his 
uniform and looked like a Methodist par- 
son, shouted out the command: “‘ Rise! 
Fire! °’ 

Like spectres rising from the grave, the 
line of men stood up, and the Song 
shrieked out in one awful death-laden vol- 
ley. The field before us was changed as 
though by some dire magic. A moment 
before it had been filled with a yelling, 
charging host; now it was suddenly 
cleared. As though an October gust had 
swept across that May evening, away 
down to the bottom of the field and be- 
yond, the ground was strewn with brown, 
prostrate forms; but they were not leaves, 
they were dead and wounded men! 

The little Vermont regiment had re- 
pulsed and shattered a charging Mississippi 
brigade: the battle of Bank’s Ford, the 
closing scene in the sad drama of Chan- 
cellorsville, was over; and the Sixth 
Corps was saved. 

Thank God, the Song is silent now. 
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[Editorial writing is not usually a very quick way to literary fame; but a single 


By WILLIAM 


Editor of the Empor 


KANSAS STORIES. 


ALLEN WHITE, 


Kansas) ** Gazette.” 


editorial in the Emporia (Kansas) ‘‘ Gazette,’’—‘' What’s the Matter with Kansas ?’”’ 
—has lately made the name of William Allen White pretty well known the country 


over. Mr. White now makes a still strong 


er claim on public attention in a collection 


of short stories, published by Way and Williams of Chicago, and entitled ‘* The Real 


’ 


Issue.’ 


these stories here. Mr. Allen 
writes. He was born in 


town, and graduated from the high school there. He spent a year 
in Emporia College; then, returning to El Dorado, learned the 
printer’strade. This wasin 1885. Next, he returned to Emporia, 


where he worked at his trade and at ‘‘ odd times ’’ went to school. 
He spent three years in the State University at Lawrence, at the 
same time doing work now and then on the Lawrence ‘ Journal.”’ 
In 1890 he returned again to El Dorado, and took a position on 
the weekly ‘* Republican.’’ 


Kansas City ‘* Star.’’ 


for the Kansas City ‘* Journal 


By the special permission of the author and publishers we present two of 
is native to the land of which he 
Kansas, at El Dorado ; grew up in that 





Before long he received an invitation 
to join the Kansas City ‘‘ Journal’’ as an editorial writer. Just = wttam atten wurre, 
after he had accepted it he was offered a similar position on the 


” 


Six months later he went to Topeka to follow Kansas politics 
in the campaign of 1892. He travelled all over Kansas 


during that campaign, attending conventions and rallies, and having, as he himself 
once expressed it, ‘‘all kinds of fun.”’ 
editorial writer, and remained with it until June, 1895, when he went back to Emporia 


and bought the ‘‘ Gazette,’’ 


Then he joined the Kansas City ‘* Star’ as 


which, under his direction, began at once to attract par- 


ticular attention. As Mr. White is still only twenty-eight years old, his work, one 
That it is begun, however, with exceptional force and 
originality, the stories given here are ample proof.—EpiTor. ] 


may hope, is but begun. 


inder any circumstances. 
town every boy, good or bad, rich or poor, 


THE KING OF BOYVILLE. 


OYS who 
are born 

in a small town 
are born free 
and equal. In 
the big city it 
may be differ- 
ent; there are 
doubtless good 
little boys who 
disdain bad lit- 
tle boys, and 
poor little boys 
who are never 
to be noticed 
But in a small 


stands among boys on his own merits. 
Che son of the banker who owns a turning- 
pole in the back yard does homage to the 


baker’s boy who can sit on the bar and 


drop down and catch by his legs; while the 
good little boy who is kept in wide collars 
and cuffs by a mistaken mother gazes 
through the white paling of his father’s 
fence at the troop headed for the swim- 
ming-hole, 
and pays all 
the reverence 
which his 
dwarfed nat- 
ure can mus- 
ter to the sign 
of two fin- 
gers. 

In the so- 
cial order of 
boys who live 
in country 
towns, a boy 
is measured 
by what he 
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can do, and not by what his father is. 
And so Winfield Hancock Pennington, 
whose boy name was Piggy Pennington, 
was the King of Boyville. For Piggy 
could walk on his hands, curling one foot 
gracefully over his back, and pointing the 
other one straight in the air; he could hang 
by his heels on a flying trapeze; he could 
chin a pole so many times that no one 
could count the number; he could turna 
somersault in the air from the level ground, 
both backwards and forwards; he could 
‘‘tread’’ water, and ‘‘lay’’ his hair; he 
could hit any marble in any ring from 
‘*taws’’ and ‘‘ knucks’’ down; and, better 
than all, he could cut his initials in the ice 
on skates, and whirl around and around 
so many times that he looked like an ani- 
mated shadow, when he would dart away 
up the stream, his red ‘‘comfort ”’ flapping 
behind him like a laugh of defiance. In 
the story-books such a boy would be the 
son of a widowed mother, and turn out 
very good or very bad; but Piggy was not 
a story-book boy, and his father kept a 
grocery store, from which Piggy used to 
steal so many dates that the boys said his 
father must have cut up the almanac to 
supply him. As he never gave the goodies 
to the other boys, but kept them for his 
own use, his name of ‘* Piggy’’ was his by 
all the rights of Boyville. 

There was one thing Piggy Pennington 
could not do, and it was the one of all 
things which he most wished he could do; 
he could not, under any circumstances, say 
three consecutive and coherent words to 
any girl under fifteen and over nine. He 
was invited, with nearly all the boys of his 
age in town, to children’s parties. And 
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while any other boy, whose only accom- 
plishment was turning a cart-wheel, or 
skinning the cat backwards, or, at most, 
hanging by one leg and turning a hand- 
spring, could boldly ask a girl if he could 
see her home, Piggy had to get his hat 
and sneak out of the house when the com- 
pany broke up. He would comfort himself 
by walking along the opposite side of the 
street from some couple while he talked in 
monosyllables about a joke which he and 
the boy knew, but which was always a 
secret to the girl. Even after school 
Piggy could not join the select coterie of 
boys who followed the girls down through 
town to the post-office. He could not tease 
the girls about absent boys at such times 
and make up rhymes like 


‘* First the cat and then her tail ; 
Jimmy Sears and Maggie Hale,” 


and shout them out for the crowd to hear. 
Instead of joining the courtly troupe, 
Piggy Pennington went off with the boys 
who really didn’t care for such things, and 
fought, or played “‘ tracks up,’’ or wrestled 
his way leisurely home in time to get in his 
‘*night wood.’’ But his heart was not in 
these pastimes; it was with a red shawl of 
a peculiar shade, that was wending its way 
to the post-office and back to a home in one 
of the few two-story houses in the little 
town. ‘Timeand 
time again had 
Piggy tried to 
make some sign 
to let his feel- 
ings be known, 
but every time 
he had failed. 
Lying in wait for 
her at corners 
and suddenly 
breaking upon 
her with a glory 
of backward and 
forward somer- 
saults did not 
convey the state 
of his heart. 
Hanging by his heels from an apple-tree 
limb over the sidewalk in front of her, un- 
expectedly, did not tell the tender tale for 
which his lips could find no words. And 
the nearest he could come to an expression 
of the longing in his breast, was to cut her 
initials in the ice beside his own when she 
came weaving and wobbling past on some 
other boy’s arm. But she would not look 
at the initials, and the chirography of his 
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skates was so indistinct that it required a 
key; and, everything put together, poor 
Piggy was no nearer a declaration at the 
end of the winter than he had been at the 
beginning of autumn. So only one heart 
beat with but a single thought, and the 
other took motto candy and valentines 
and red apples and picture cards and 
other tokens of esteem from other boys, 
and beat on with any number of thoughts, 
entirely immaterial to the uses of this nar- 
rative. But Piggy Pennington did not 
take to the enchantment of corn-silk cigar- 
ettes and rattan and grapevine cigars; he 
tried to sing, and wailed dismal ballads 
about the ‘* Gipsy’s Warning,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Child in the Grave with its Mother,’’ and 
‘She's a Daisy, She’s a Darling, She’s a 
Dumpling, She’s a Lamb,’’ whenever he 
was in hearing distance of his Heart’s 
Desire, in the hope of conveying to her 
some hint of the state of his affections; 
but it was useless. Even when he tried to 
whistle plaintively as he passed her house 
in the gloaming, his notes brought forth 
no responsive echo. 

One morning in the late spring, he spent 
half an hour before breakfast among his 
mother’s roses, which were just in first 
bloom. He had taken out there all the 
wire from an old broom and all his kite- 
string. His mother had to call three times 
before he would leave his work. The 
youngster was the first to leave the table, 
and by eight o’clock he was at his task 
again. Before the first schoolbell had 
rung, Piggy Pennington was bound for the 
schoolhouse with a strange-looking parcel 
under his arm. He tried to put his coat 
over it, but it stuck out, and the newspaper 
that was wrapped around it bulged into so 
many corners that it looked like a home- 
tied bundle of laundry. 

‘‘What you got?’’ asked the freckle- 
faced boy who was learning at Piggy’s 
feet how 
to do the 
** muscle- 
grind’’on 
the turn- 
ing-pole. 

But Pig- 
gy Pen- 
nington 
was the 
King of 
Boyville, 
and he 


had a 
; right 
L/ to look 
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straight ahead of him, as if he did not 
hear the question, and say: ‘‘ Lookie here, 
Mealy, I wish you would go and tell Abe 
I want him to hurry up, for I want to see 
him.”’ 

‘“Abe’’ was Piggy’s nearest friend. 
His other name was Carpenter. Piggy 
only wished to be rid of the freckle-faced 
boy. But the freckle-faced boy was not 
used to roy- 7 
alty and its 
ways, so he 
pushed his in- 
quiry. 

‘Say, Pig- 
y, have you 
got your red 
ball-pants in 
that bundle?’ 

There was 
no reply. The 
freckle - faced 
boy grew tired 
of tattooing 
with a_ stick 
as they walked beside a paling fence, so 
he began touching every tree on the other 
side of the path with his fingers. ‘They 
had gone a block when the freckle-faced 
boy could stand it no longer, and said: 

‘Say, Piggy, you needn’t be so smart 
about your old bundle; now, honest, 
Piggy, what have you got in that bun- 
dle?’’ 

‘*‘Aw—soft soap, take a bite—good fer 
your appetite,’’ said the King, as he faced 
about and drew up his left cheek and 
lower eyelid pugnaciously. The freckle- 
faced boy saw he would have to fight if he 
stayed, so he turned to go, and said, as 
though nothing had happened, ‘‘ Where 
do you suppose old Abe is, anyhow ?”’ 

Just before school was called, Piggy 
Pennington was playing ‘‘scrub”’ with 
all his might, and a little girl—his Heart’s 
Desire—was taking out of her desk a 
wreath of roses tied to a shaky wire 
frame. ‘There was a crowd of girls round 
her, admiring it and speculating about 
the probable author of the gift; but to 
these she did not show the patent-medi- 
cine card on which was scrawled, over the 
druggist’s advertisement, ‘‘ Yours truly, 
W. H. P.”’ 

When the last bell rang, Piggy Penning- 
ton was the last boy in, and he did not look 
toward the desk where he had put the 
flowers, until after the singing. 

Then he stole a sidewise glance that 
way, and his Heart’s Desire was deep in 
It was an age before she 
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filed past him with the ‘‘ B”’ class in geog- 
raphy, and took a seat directly in front of 
him, where he could look at her all the 
time, unobserved by her. Once she 
squirmed in her place and looked toward 
him, but Piggy Pennington was head over 
heels in the “* Iser rolling rapidly.’’ When 
their eyes did meet at last, just as Piggy, 
leading the marching around the room, 
was at the door to go out for recess, the 
thrill amounted to a shock that sent him 
whirling in a pinwheel of handsprings 
toward the ball ground, shouting ‘*‘ scrub— 
first bat, first bat, first bat,’’ from sheer 
bubbling joy. Piggy made four tallies 
that recess, and the other boys couldn’t 
have put him out if they had used a hand- 
grenade or a Babcock fire-extinguisher. 

He received four distinct shots that day 
from the eyes of his Heart’s Desire, and 
the last one sent him home on the run, 
tripping up every primary urchin whom he 
found tagging along by the way, and 
whooping at the top of his voice. When 
his friends met in his barn, some fifteen 
minutes later, Piggy tried to turn a double 
somersault from his spring-board, to the 
admiration of the crowd, and was only 
calmed by falling with his full weight on 
his head and shoulders at the edge of the 
hay, with the life nearly jolted out of his 
little body. 

The next morning Piggy Pennington 
astonished his friends by bringing a big 
armful of red and yellow and pink and 
white roses to school. 

He had never done this before; and 
when he had run the gauntlet of the big 
boys, who were not afraid to steal them 
from him, he made straight for his school- 
room, and stood holding them in his hands 
while the girls gathered about him, teasing 
for the beauties. It was nearly time for 
the last bell to ring, and Piggy knew that 
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his Heart’s Desire would be in the room 
by the time he got there. He was not mis- 
taken. But Heart’s Desire did not clamor 
with the other girls for one of the roses. 
Piggy stood off their pleadings as long as 
he could with ‘‘ Naw;’’ ** Why, naw, of 
course I won’t;’’ ‘‘ Naw, what I want 
to give you one for?’’ and ‘‘Go away 
from here, I tell you;’’ and still Heart's 
Desire did not ask for her flowers. There 
were but a few moments left before school 
would be called to order, and in despera- 
tion Piggy gave one rose away. It was 
not a very pretty rose, but he hoped she 
would see that the others were to be given 
away, and ask for one. But she, his 
Heart’s Desire, stood near a window, talk- 
ing to the freckle-faced boy. Then Piggy 
gave away one rose after another. As 
the last bell began to ring, he gave them 
to the boys, as the girls were all supplied. 
And still she came not. There was one 
rose left, the most beautiful of all. She 
went to her desk, and as the teacher 
came in, bell in hand, Piggy surprised him- 
self, the teacher, and the school, by lay- 
ing the beautiful flower, without a word, 
on the teacher’s desk. ‘That day was a 
dark day. When a new boy, who didn’t 
belong to the school, came up at recess to 
play, Piggy shuffled over to him and asked 
gruffly: 

**What’s your name? 

‘** Puddin’ ’n’ tame, ast me agin an’ I'll 
tell you the same,’’ said the new boy, and 
then there was a fight. It didn’t soothe 
Piggy’s feelings one bit that he whipped 
the new boy, for the new boy was smaller 
than Piggy. And he dared not turn his 
flushed face towards his Heart’s Desire. 
It was almost four o’clock when Piggy 
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Pennington walked to the master’s desk 
to get him to work out a problem, and as 
he passed the desk of Heart’s Desire, he 
dropped a note in her lap. It read: 

‘* Are you mad ?”’ 

But he dared not look for an answer as 
they marched out that night; so he con- 
tented himself with punching the boy 
ahead of him with a pin, and stepping on 
his heels, when they were in the back part 
of the room, where the teacher would not 
see him. The King of Boyville walked 
home alone that evening. ‘The courtiers 
saw plainly that his majesty was troubled. 

So his lonely way was strewn with 
broken stick-horses which he took from 
the little boys, and was marked with trees 
adorned with the string which he took from 
other youngsters who ran across his 
pathway playing horse. In his barn 
he sat listlessly on a nail-keg, while 
Abe and the freckle-faced boy did 
their deeds of daring on the rings and 
the trapeze. Only when the new boy 
came in did Piggy arouse himself to 
mount the flying bar, 
and, swinging in it to 
the very rafters, drop, 
and hang by his knees, 
and again drop from his 
knees, catching his ankle 
in the angle of the rope 
where it meets’ the 
swinging bar. That was 
to awe the new boy. 

After this feat the 
King was quiet. 

At dusk, when the 
evening chores’ were 
done, Piggy Pennington 
walked past the home 
of his Heart’s Desire, and howled out a 
doleful ballad which began: 


** You ask what makes this darky wee-eep, 
Why he like others am not gay.” 


But a man on the sidewalk, passing, said, 
‘Well, son, that’s pretty good; but 
wouldn’t you just as lief sing as to make 
that noise?’’ So the King went to bed 
with a heavy heart. 

He took that heart to school with him 
the next morning, and dragged it over 
the schoolground, playing crack-the-whip 
and ‘‘stinkbase.”’ But when he saw 
Heart’s Desire wearing in her hair one of 
the white roses from his mother’s garden 
—the Penningtons had the only white 
roses in the little town—he knew it was 
from the wreath he had given her; and so 
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light was his boyish heart that it was with 
an effort that he kept it out of his throat. 
There were smiles and smiles that day. 
During the singing they began, and every 
time she came past him from a class, and 
every time he could pry his eyes behind 
her geography or her grammar, a flood of 
gladness swept over his soul. That night 
Piggy Pennington followed the girls from 
the schoolhouse to the post-office, and in a 
burst of enthusiasm walked on his hands 
in front of the crowd for nearly half a 
block. 

When his Heart’s Desire said, ‘‘ Oh! 
ain’t you afraid you'll hurt yourself doing 
that ?’’ Piggy pretended not to hear her, 
and said to the boys: 

‘* Aw, that ain’t nuthin’; come down to 
my barn, an’ I'll do 
somepin that’ll make 
your head swim.’ 

He was too exuberant 
to contain himself; and 
when he left the girls 
he started to run aftera 
stray chicken that hap- 
pened along, and ran till 
he was out of breath. 
He did not mean to run in the di- 
rection his Heart’s Desire had taken, 
but he turned a corner and came up 
with her suddenly. 

Her eyes beamed upon him, and 
he could not run away as he 
wished. She made room for him 
on the sidewalk, and he could do 
nothing but walk beside her. For 
a block they were so embarrassed 
that neither spoke. ‘ 

It was Piggy who broke the 
silence. His words came from his 
heart. He had not yet learned to speak 
otherwise. 

‘“Where’s your rose?’’ he asked, not 
seeing it. 

‘*What rose ?’’ said the girl, as though 
she had never in her short life heard of 
such an absurd thing as a rose. 

‘“*Oh, you know,’’ returned the boy, 
stepping irregularly, to make the tips of 
his toes come on the cracks in the side- 
walk. There was another pause, during 
which Piggy picked up a pebble and threw 
it ata bird in atree. His heart was sink- 
ing rapidly. 

‘*Oh, that rose?’’ said his Heart’s De- 
sire, turning full upon him with the en- 
chantment of her childish eyes. ‘‘ Why, 
here it isin my grammar. I’m taking it 
to keep with the others. Why?’’ 

‘*Oh, nuthin’ much,’’ replied the boy. 
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‘*T bet you can’t do this,’ he added, as 
he glowed up into her eyes from an im- 
pulsive handspring. 


THE HOME-COMING 


\ GENERATION ago, a wagon cov- 
i ered with white canvas turned to the 
right on the California road, and took a 
northerly course toward the prairie stream 
that nestled just under a long, low bluff. 
When the white pilgrim, jolting over the 
rough, unbroken ground, through the tall 
‘* blue stem’”’ grass, reached a broad bend 
in the stream, it stopped. A man and a 
woman emerged from under the canvas, 
and stood for a moment facing the wild, 
green meadow and the distant hills. The 
man was young, lithe, and graceful, but 
despite his boyish figure, the woman felt 
his unconscious strength, as he put his 
arm about her waist. She was aglow 
with health; her fine, strong, intelligent 
eyes burned with hope, and her firm jaw 
was good to behold. ‘They stood gazing 
at the virgin field a moment in silence. 
There were tears in the woman’s eyes, as 
she looked up after the kiss and said: 

‘“*And this is the end of our wedding 
journey; and—and—the honeymoon—the 
only one we can ever have in all the world 
—is over.”’ 

The horses moving uneasily in their 
sweaty harness, cut short the man’s reply. 

When he returned, his wife was getting 
the cooking utensils from under the wagon, 
and life—stern, troublous—had begun for 
them. 

It was thus that young Colonel William 
Hucks brought his wife to Kansas. 

They were young, strong, hearty people, 
and they conquered the wilderness. A 
home sprang up in the elbow of the 
stream. In the fall, long rows of corn 
shucks trailed what had been the meadow. 
In the summer the field stood horse-high 
with corn. From the bluff, as the years 
flew by, the spectator might see the check- 
erboard of the farm, clean cut, well kept, 
smiling in the sun. Little children frol- 
icked in the king row, and hurried to 
school down the green lines of the lanes 
where the hedges grow. Once, a slow 
procession, headed by a spring wagon with 
a little black box in it, might have been 
seen filing between the rows of the half- 
grown poplar trees and-out across the 
brown stubble-covered prairie, to the des- 
olate hill and the graveyard. Now, neigh- 
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And thus the King of Boyville first set 
his light little foot upon the soil of an 
unknown country. 
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bors from miles around may be heard 
coming in the rattling wagons across vale 
and plain, laden with tin presents; after 
which the little home is seen ablaze with 
lights, while the fiddle vies with the mirth 
of the frolicking party, dancing with the 
wanton echoes on the bluff across the 
stream. 

There were years when the light in the 
kitchen burned far into the night, when 
two heads bent over the table, figuring to 
make ends meet. In these years the girl- 
ish figure became bent, and the light faded 
in the woman’s eyes, while the lithe figure 
of the man was gnarled by the rigors of 
the struggle. 

There were days—not years, thank God 
—when lips forgot their tenderness; and, 
as fate tugged fiercely at the curbed bit, 
there were times when souls rebelled and 
cried out in bitterness and despair at the 
roughness of the path. 

In this wise went Colonel Hucks and his 
wife through youth into maturity, and in 
this wise they faced towards the sunset. 

He was tall, with a stoop, grizzled, 
brawny, perhaps uncouth in mien. She 
was stout, unshapely, rugged, yet her face 
was kind and motherly. ‘There was a boy- 
ish twinkle left in her husband’s eyes, and 
a quaint, quizzing, one-sided smile often 
stumbled across his care-furrowed counte- 
nance. As the years passed, Mrs. Hucks 
noticed that her husband's foot fell heavily 
when he walked by her side, and the pang 
she felt when she first observed his plod- 
ding step was too deep for tears. It was in 
these days that the minds of the Huckses 
unconsciously reverted to old times. It 
became their wont, in these latter days, to 
sit in the silent house, whence the children 
had gone out to try issue with the world, 
and of evenings to talk of the old faces 
and of the old places in the home of their 
youth. Theirs had been a pinched and 
busy life. They had never returned to 
visit their old Ohio home. The colonel’s 
father and mother were gone. His wife’s 
relatives were not there. Yet each felt 
the longing to go back. For years they 
had talked of the charms of the home of 
their childhood. Their children had been 
brought up to believe that the place was 
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little less than heaven. ‘The Kansas grass 
seemed short and barren of beauty to 
them, beside the picture of the luxury of 
Ohio’s fields. For them the Kansas 
streams did not ripple and dimple so mer- 
rily in the sun as the Ohio brooks that 
romped through the dewy pastures, in their 
memories. The bleak Kansas plain, in 
winter and in fall, seemed to the colonel 
and his wife to be ugly and gaunt, when 
they remembered the brow of the hill 
under which their first kiss was shaded 
from the moon, while the world grew dim 
under a sleigh that bounded over the turn- 
pike. ‘The old people did not give voice 
to their musings. But in the woman’s 
heart there gnawed a yearning for the 
beauty of the old scenes. It was almost 
a physical hunger. 

After their last child, a girl, had married 
and had gone down the lane towards the 
lights of the village, Mrs. Hucks began to 
watch with a greedy eye the dollars mount 
toward a substantial bank account. She 
hoped that she and her husband might 
afford a holiday. 

Last year Providence had blessed the 
Huckses with plenty. It was the woman 
who revived the friendship of youth in 
her husband’s cousin, who lives in the 
old township in Ohio. It was Mrs. 
Hucks who secured from that cousin an 
invitation to spend a few weeks in the 
Ohio homestead. It was Mrs. Hucks, 
again, who made her husband happy by 
putting him into a tailor’s suit—the first 
he had bought since his wedding—for the 
great occasion. Colonel Hucks needed 
no persuasion to take thetrip. Indeed, it 
was his wife’s economy which had kept 
him from being a spendthrift and from 
borrowing money with which to go on a 
dozen different occasions. 

The day which Colonel and Mrs. William 
Hucks set apart for starting upon their 
journey was one of those perfect Kansas 
days in early October. The rain had 
washed the summer’s dust from the air, 
clearing it, and stencilling the lights and 
shades very sharply. The woods along the 
little stream which flowed through the 
farm, had not been greener at any time 
through the season. The second crop of 
grass on the hillside almost sheened in 
vividness. The yellow of the stubble in 
the grain fields was all but a glittering 
golden. The sky was a deep, glorious 
blue, and the big, downy clouds which 
lumbered lazily here and there in the depths 
of it, appeared near and palpable. 


As Mrs. Hucks “‘ did up”’ the breakfast 
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dishes for the last time before leaving for 
the town to take the cars, she began to 
feel that the old house would be lonesome 
without her. The silence that was about 
to come seemed to her to be seeping in, and 
it made her feel ‘‘ creepy.’’ In her fancy 
she petted the furniture as she “‘ set it to 
rights,’’ saying mentally that it would be 
a long time before the house would have 
her care again. To Mrs. Hucks every bit 
of furniture brought up its separate recol- 
lection, and there was a hatchet-scarred 
chair in the kitchen which had come with 
her in the wagon from Ohio, Mrs. 
Hucks felt that she could not leave that 
chair. All the while she was singing softly, 
as she went about her simple tasks. Her 
husband was puttering around the barnyard 
with the dog under his feet. He was re- 
peating, for the twentieth time, the instruc- 
tions to a neighbor about the care of the 
stock, when it occurred to him to go into 
the house and dress. After this was accom- 
plished, the old couple paused outside the 
front door while Colonel Hucks fumbled 
with the key. 

** Think of it, father,’’ said Mrs. Hucks, 
as she turned to descend from the porch. 
‘* Thirty years ago—and you and I have 
been fighting so hard out here—since you 
let me out of your arms to look after the 
horses. Think of what has come—and— 
and—gone, father, and here we are alone 
after it all.’ 

‘*Now, mother, I—’’ But the woman 
broke in again with: 

** Do you mind how I looked that day ? 
Oh, William, you were so fine and so hand- 
some then. What’s become of my boy— 
my young, sweet, strong, glorious boy ?’’ 

Mrs. Hucks’s eyes were wet, and her 
voice broke at the end of the sentence. 

‘* Mother,’’ said the colonel, as he went 
around the corner of the house, “‘ just 
wait a minute till I see if the kitchen door 
is fastened.’’ 

When he came back, he screwed up the 
corner of his mouth into a droll, one-sided 
smile, and said, with a twinkle in his eyes, 
to the woman emerging from her handker- 
chief: 

‘** Mother, for a woman of your age, I 
should say you had a mighty close call to 
being kissed justthen. That kitchen door 
was all that saved you.”’ 

‘** Now, pa, don’t be silly,’’ was all that 
Mrs. Hucks had the courage to attempt, 
as she climbed into the buggy. 

Colonel Hucks and his wife went down 
the road, each loath to go and leave the 
place without their care. Their ragged, 
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uneven flow of talk was filled with more 
anxiety about the place which they were 
leaving than it was with the ioys antici- 
pated at their journey’s end. ‘The glories 
of Ohio, and the wonderful green of its 
hills, and the cool of its meadows, veined 
with purling brooks, was a picture that 
seemed to fade in the mental vision of this 
old pair, when they turned the corner that 
hid their old Kansas home from view. 
Mrs. Hucks kept reverting in her mind to 
her recollection of the bedroom, which 
she had left in disorder. ‘The parlor and 
the kitchen formed a mental picture in the 
housewife’s fancy, which did not leave 
space for speculations about the glories 
into which she was about to come. In 
the cars, Colonel Hucks found himself 
leaning across the aisle, bragging mildly 
about Kansas, for the benefit of a travel- 
ling man from Cincinnati. When the 
colonel and his wife spread their supper on 
their knees in the Kansas City Union De- 
pot, the recollection that it was the little 
buff Cochin pullet which they were eating 
made Mrs. Hucks very homesick. The 
colonel, on being reminded of this, was 
meditative-also. 

They arrived at their destination in the 
night. Mrs. Hucks and the women of the 
homestead refreshed old acquaintance in 
the bedroom and in the kitchen, while the 
colonel and the men sat stiffly in the par- 
lor and called the roll of the dead and 
the absent. Inthe morning, while he was 
waiting for his breakfast, Colonel Hucks 
went for a prowl down in the cow lot. It 
seemed to him that the creek which ran 
through the lot was dry and ugly. He 
found a stone upon which as a boy he had 
stood and fished. He remembered it as a 
huge boulder, and he had told his children 
wonderful tales about its great size. It 
seemed to him that it had worn away one 
half in thirty years. The moss on the 
river bank was faded and old, and the 
beauty for which he had looked was marred 
by a thousand irregularities, which he did 
not recall in the picture of the place that he 
had carried in his memory since he left it. 

Colonel Hucks trudged up the bank from 
the stream with his hands clasped behind 
him, whistling ‘‘O Lord, Remember Me,”’ 
and trying to reconcile the things he 
had seen with those he had expected to 
find. At breakfast he said nothing of his 
puzzle, but as Mrs. Hucks and the colonel 
sat in the parlor alone, during the morn- 
ing, while their cousins were arranging to 
take the Kansas people over the neighbor- 
hood in the buggy, Mrs. Hucks said: 
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‘* Father, I have been lookin’ out the 
window, and I see they’ve had such a 
dreadful drought here. See that grass 
there; it’s as short and dry—and the 
ground looks burneder and crackeder than 
it does in Kansas.”’ 

‘Uhm, yes,”’ replied the colonel. ‘I 
had noticed that myself. Yet the crops 
seem a pretty fair yield this year.’’ 

As the buggy in which the two families 
were riding rumbled over the bridge, the 
colonel, who was sitting in the front seat, 
turned to the woman in the back seat and 
said: 

‘** Lookie there, mother, they’ve got a 
new mill—smaller’n the old mill, too.’’ To 
which his cousin responded, ** Bill Hucks, 
what’s got into you, anyway? ‘That’s the 
same old mill, where me and you used to 
steal pigeons.’”’ 

The colonel looked closer, and drawled 
out, ‘* Well, I be doggoned! What makes 
it look so small? Ain’t it smaller, 
mother ?’’ he asked, as they crossed the 
mill-race, that seemed to the colonel to 
be a diminutive affair compared with the 
roaring mill-race in which as a boy he had 
caught minnows. 

The party rode on thus for half an 
hour, chatting leisurely, when Mrs. Hucks, 
who had been keenly watching the scenery 
for five minutes, pinched her husband and 
cried enthusiastically as the buggy was 
descending a little knoll: 

‘*Here ’tis, father. This is the place.’ 

** What place ?’’ asked the colonel, who 
was head over heels in the tariff. 

“Don’t you know, William ?’’ replied 
his wife, with a tremble in her voice which 
the woman beside her noticed. 

Every one in the buggy was listening. 
The colonel looked about him; then, turn- 
ing to the woman beside his wife on the 
back seat, he said: 

‘** This is the place where I mighty nigh 
got tipped over trying to drive two horses 
to a sleigh with lines between my knees. 
Mother and me have remembered it, some- 
way, ever since.”’ 

And the old man stroked his grizzled 
beard, and tried to smile on the wrong side 
of his face, that the women might see his 
joke. They exchanged meaning glances 
when the colonel turned away, and Mrs. 
Hucks was proudly happy. Even the 
dulness of the color on the grass, which 
she had remembered as luscious green, did 
not sadden her for half an hour. 

When the two Kansas people were alone 
that night, the colonel asked: 

** Don’t it seem kind of dwarfed here to 
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what you expected it would be? Seems 
to me like it’s all shrivelled, and worn out, 
and old. Everything’s got dust on it. 
The grass by the road is dusty. The trees 
that used to seem so tall and black with 
shade are just nothing like what they used 
to be. Thehill I’vethought of as a young 
mountain don’t seem to be so big as our 
bluff back—back home.’’ 

Kansas was home to them now. For 
thirty years the struggling couple on the 
prairie had kept the phrase ‘* back home’ 
Each felt a thrill at the 
household blasphemy, and both were glad 
that the colonel had said ‘‘ back home’ 
and that it meant Kansas. 

‘‘Are you sorry you come, father ?’’ 
said Mrs. Hucks, as the colonel was about 
to fall into a doze. 

‘‘T don’t know; are you ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Well, yes; I guess I am. I haven't 
no heart for this, the way it is, and I’ve 
some way lost the picture I had fixed in 
my mind of the way it was. I don’t care 
for this, and yet it seems like I do, too. 
Oh, I wish I hadn’t come, to find every- 
thing so washed out like it is.”’ 

And so they looked at pictures of youth 
through the eyes of age. How the colors 
were faded! What atragic difference there 
is between the light which springs from 
the dawn and the glow which falls from 
the sunset! 

After the first day Colonel Hucks did not 
restrain his bragging about Kansas. And 
Mrs. Hucks gave rein to her pride when 
she heard him. Before that day she had 
reserved a secret contempt for the Kansas 
boaster, and had ever wished that he might 
see what Ohio could do in the particular 
line which he was praising. But now Mrs. 
Hucks caught herself saying to her host- 
ess, ‘‘ What small ears of corn you raise 
here!’’ 

The day after this concession Mrs. 
Hucks began to grow homesick. At first 
she worried about the stock; the colonel’s 
chief care was about the dog. The fifth 
day’s visit was their last. As they were 
driving to the town to take the train for 
Kansas, Mrs. Hucks heard her husband 
discoursing something after this fashion: 

‘I tell you, Jim, before I’d slave my 
life out on an ‘eighty’ the way you're 
doin’, I’d go out takin’ in whitewashin’. 
It is just like this—a man in Kansas has 
lower taxes, better schools, and more ad- 
vantages in every way, than you've got 
here. And as for grasshoppers! Why, 
Jim West, sech talk makes me tired. My 
boy Bill’s been always born and raised in 
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Kansas, and now he’s in the legislature, 
and in all his life, since he can remember, 
he never seen a hopper. Wouldn't know 
one from a sacred ibex, if he met it in 
the road.’’ 

While the women were sitting in the 
buggy at the depot waiting for the train, 
Mrs. Hucks found herself saying: 

‘‘And as for fruit—why, we fed apples 
to the hogs this fall. © I sold the cherries, 
all but what was on one tree near the 
house, and I put up sixteen quarts from 


just two sides of that tree, and never 
stepped my foot off the ground to pick 
"em.”’ 

When they were comfortably seated on 
the homeward-bound train, Mrs. Hucks 
said to her husband: 


sé 


How do you suppose they live here in 


this country, anyway, father? Don’t any 
one here seem to own any of the land 
joinin’ them, and they’d no more think 
of puttin’ in water-tanks and wind-mills 
around their farms than they'd think of 
flyin’. I just wish Mary could come out 
and see my new kitchen sink with the hot 
and cold water in it. Why, she almost 
fainted when I told her how to fix a dreen 
for her dishwater and things.’’ Then, 
after a sigh, she added, ** But they are so 
onprogressive here, nowadays.”’ 

That was the music which the colonel 
loved, and he took up the strain, and car- 
ried the tune for a few miles. ‘Then it be- 
came a duet, and the two old souls were 
very happy. 

They were overjoyed at being bound 
for Kansas. They hungered for kindred 
spirits. At Peoria, in the early morning, 
they awakened from their chair-car naps 
to hear a strident female voice saying: 

‘* Well, sir, when the raid did finally 
come, Mr. Morris he just didn’t think there 
was a thing left worth cutting on the 
place, but, lo and behold, we got over forty 
bushel to the acre off of that field as it 
was.” 

The colonel was thoroughly awake in 
an instant, and he nudged his wife as the 
voice went on: 

‘* Mr. Morris he was so afraid the wheat 
was winter killed; all the papers said it 
was: and then came the late frost, which 
every one said had ruined it—but law 
me 

Mrs. Hucks could stand it no longer. 
With her husband’s cane she reached the 
owner of the voice, and said: 

‘* Excuse me, ma’am, but what part of 
Kansas are you from ?”’ 

It seemed like meeting a dear relative. 
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he rest of the journey to Kansas City 
was a hallelujah chorus, wherein the 
colonel sang a powerful and telling bass. 

When he crossed the Kansas State line, 
Colonel Hucks began, indeed, to glory in 
his State. He pointed out. the school- 
houses that rose in every village, and 
asked his fellow-passenger to note that the 
schoolhouse is the most important piece 
of architecture in every group of build- 
ings. He told the history of every rod of 
ground along the Kaw to Topeka. He 
dilated eloquently, and at length, upon the 
coal mines in Osage County, and he pointed 
with pride to the varied resources of his 
State. Every prospect was pleasing to 
Colonel Hucks, as he rode home that 
beautiful day, and his wife was more 
radiantly happy than she had been for 
many years. 

\s the train pulled into the little town 
of Willow Creek that afternoon, the colo- 
nel craned his head at the car window to 
catch the first glimpse of the big, red 
standpipe, and of the big stone school- 
house on the hill. When the whistle blew 
for the station, the colonel said: 

‘‘What is it that fool Riley feller says 
about ‘Grigsby’s Station, where we used 
to be so happy and so pore’ ?”’ 

As the colonel and his wife passed out 
of the town into the quiet country, where 
the shadows were growing long and black, 
and where the gentle blue haze was hang- 
ing over the distant hills that undulated 
the horizon, a silence fell upon the two 
hearts. Each mind sped back over a 
lifetime to the evening when they had 
turned out of the main road in which 
they were travelling. A dog barking in 
the meadow behind the hedge did not star- 
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tle them from their reveries. The restless 
cattle wandering down the hillside toward 
the bars, made a natural complement to 
the picture which they loved. 

‘It is almost sunset, father,’’ said the 
wife, as she put her hand on her husband’s 
arm. 

Her touch and the voice in which she 
had spoken tightened some cord at his 
throat. The colonel could only repeat, as 
he avoided her gaze: 

‘Yes, almost sunset, mother; almost 
sunset.”’ 

‘*It has been a long day, William, but 
you have been good to me. Has it been 
a happy day for you, father ?’ 

The colonel turned his head away. He 
was afraid to trust himself to speech. He 
clucked to the horses and drove down the 
lane. As they came into the yard, the 
colonel put an arm about his wife and 
pressed his cheek against her face. Then 
he said drolly: 

‘* Now, lookie at that dog, come tearin’ 
up here like he never saw white folks be- 
fore.’’ 

And so Colonel William Hucks brought 
his wife back to Kansas. Here their youth 
is woven into the very soil they love; here 
every tree around their home has its sa- 
cred history; here every sky above them 
recalls some day of trial and hope. 

Here in the gloaming to-night stands an 
old man, bent and grizzled. His eyes are 
dimmed with tears, which he would not 
acknowledge for the world, and he is 
dreaming strange dreams, while he listens 
to a little, cracked voice in the kitchen 
half humming and half singing: 


‘** Home again, home again, 
From a foreign shore.” 
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AVING undertaken the respon- 
sibility of an article on the 
making of the Bible—a book 
you do not know too much 
about—you naturally repair at 
once to the Bible House of the 
British and Foreign Bible Soci- 

ety, a massive and imposing structure in 

Queen Victoria Street near the ** Times ”’ 

Building, London. 

As you enter the airy vestibule, which 
is panelled in polished 
light brown marble, an ¢- 
inscription, the letters 
of which are cut deep in 
the stone and painted 
in vivid red, catches 
your eye and holds it. 
There is food for 
thought, eventothe lay | 
mind, in this inscrip- | 
tion. It clings to you, 
even after you have 
mounted the’ broad | 
stairways and are wait- | 
ing in the library for 








the genial head of the 
translation department, 
Dr. William T. Wright. 

“ Here,”” says Dr. 
Wright, waving his 
hand towards the east 
side of the great room, 
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‘* Wicked Bible,”’ issued in 1632, which 
said, *‘ Thou shalt commit adultery,’’ and 
brought a fine of 1,000 marks to its un- 
happy publisher for leading the 
world astray in so authoritative and mag- 
nificent a fashion. Here isthe 
sible’’ (the Geneva Bible of 1560), which 
says that Adam and Eve “‘ sewed 
together and mayde themselves breeches.’”’ 
Here is the Geneva Bible of 1557, the first 
one in which the text was printed in verses, 
and you wonder how 
ministers managed to 


weak 
“Dp , 
Breeches 


lig ieaves 


properly announce the 
. texts of their sermons 
' é | before that happy day. 
Here is the lyndale 
Bible of 1525, the first 
printed in En 
Coverdale of 535; and 
the Matthew’s of 1537. 
It is profoundly inte 
esting, and yet—your 
mind 
glued to that inscription 
in the vestibule. 
**Wyclif,’’ says the 
doctor, ‘‘who first 
translated the Bible into 
English, about 1382, 
escaped torture, but his 
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seems somehow 


bones were dug up by 


wNU Aas —j} the frenzied Roman 
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is the finest and larg- xenry rrowpe, Pvs.isi 
est collection of Bibles SENTATIVE OF THE OX! 
in the world.”’ From a photograph by 

You nod, somewhat Lon 
absently, for your mind 
is still dwelling upon the inscription in the 
vestibule. 

Dr. Wright, the most admirable of ra- 
conteurs, touches in a continuously inter- 
esting way upon this wonderful collection 
of nearly all the famous and curious Bibles 
that ever were, which now seem to have 
found a haven of safety on these shelves 
reaching from floor to ceiling. Here are 
sixteenth century Bibles, some perfect, 
many mutilated, having columns and pages 
daubed out in dull red ochre by the Roman 
Catholic censors of the dead centuries. 
Here are the Bibles of dead kings and dead 
queens, with the royal signatures of hands 
which have long been dust. Here is the 
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priests and burned. 
l'yndale was strangled 
and burned near Brus- 
Matthew, whose 

real name was Rogers, 
was burned at Smithfield.’’ 

Everybody, in fact, who translated this 
strange book, which came from beyond the 
earth to men, seems to have met with a 
violent death. 

Down past the products of clumsy old 
hand-presses of the centuries, through con- 
vocations of devout men in spectacles 
fighting bitter battles over the nine parts 
of speech, through edition after edition 
from the Authorized Version of 1611 tothe 
Revised Version of 1884, through a pil- 
grimage of publications lasting three hun- 
dred years, your eloquent guide leads you 
in thirty charming minutes; and—still your 
mind-goes back to the red letters cut deep 
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in stone on the polished panels of the ves- 
tibule walls. 

And finally you bid adieu to the genial 
doctor, go down the broad stairways, and 
once more stand gazing thoughtfully at 
the red letters. And with your mind full 
great Bible houses; of eight thousand 
Bibles per day going out of these doors, 

all languages, to all parts of the earth; 
of three great presses in England alone, 
t year printed six millions of 
Bibles and parts of Bibles, for Christian 
; , 


h all these in your mind you 


worship—wl! 
gaze at the simple words which were pro- 


nounced on the Mount of Olives in Pales- 
tine, nearly nine- 
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known, kept it. Matthew and John, who 
were of the twelve, and Mark and Luke, 
who were not, wrote accounts, many years 
after the death of the Master, of his life 
and doings. But no man known to his- 
tory ever saw these original accounts, and 
no allusion has ever been made to them by 
any ancient writer whose writings exist. 
No manuscript written within three hun- 
dred years after the death of Christ has 
ever been seen by any modern eye. How 
those Words have lived no man knows. 
The most tremendous empire of antiquity 
massed all its forces against them without 
avail. ‘The Words, living mainly in men’s 





teen hundred 
years ago: 


** Heaven and 


earth shall pass | 
away, but my 
words shall not 


pass away.”’ 
Nineteen hun- 
dred years ago 
these words were 
merely spoken— 
not written or im- 
perishably re- 
corded in any 
way. And nine- 
teen hundred 
years afterwards 
they dominate 
the social system 


and the lives of 
one hundred and 
fifty millions of 


the world’s most 














advanced peo- 
ples. Be side this rHE x NIVERSITY t 


great fact, the 


New Testament seem forthe moment com- 
ively trivial This impressive con- 
temporaneous fact becomes the miracle of 
For be that mind 
saintly or sinful, it is unable to deny that 
from the moment the Words were uttered 
“ad abroad like a running fire of 
1ey seized upon and entered into 


miracles to any mind. 


peoplelike the germs of a benignant epi- 
demic, in a way which history clearly re- 
cords but which science cannot remotely 
It is the miracle of all the mira- 
cles because it is a cold, inexplicable but 
indisputable fact among the facts of to- 
day. 

The founder of the Christian religion 
left no writing. No apostle was deputed 
to keep the record, and none, so far as is 





minds, passed from mouth to ear and meet- 
ing to meeting, until they vanquished the 
Roman Empire and set a Christian king 
Time, decay, the 


upon a pagan throne. 
errors of translators, the injurious vanity 
of copyists, the distortion of fought-for 
creeds, the bloodthirstiness of inquisitors, 
and the malignant persecution by the 
world’s greatest hierarchy of those who 
would put the Words into the hands of the 
people—all these the Words have overcome 
with a seemingly effortless supremacy, and 
after nineteen centuries are still moving 
forward majestically, invincibly, and irre- 
sistibly to ends that no men know. 

The making of the Bible in its modern 
aspect does not begin until the middle of 
the fourth century after Christ. It isa 
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story of manuscripts and of 





researches concerning which 
libraries of history and of 
criticism have been written. 
But as these volumes are 
read by the student of theol- 
ogy rather than the general 
public, a brief outline of the 
work may prove of general 
interest and be not inappro- 
priate in an article of this 
kind. ‘The authority for it 
is Mr. W. G. Kenyon, the 
keeper of the manuscripts in 
the British Museum, who has 
written a valuable book on 
the subject. In one of the 
locked rooms of the Museum 
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is an ancient document in 
vellum, fifteen hundred years 
old, which is perhaps the 
rarest and most priceless ob- 
ject in that great collection. This is the 
Codex Alexandrinus, one of the four great 
manuscripts from which the Bible of to-day 
has mainly come. As Mr. Kenyon places 
it before you, it consists of 773 sheets of 
dull gray goatskin, the skin being excep- 
tionally thin. Each sheet measures 12} 
by ro# inches, and is written on both 
sides of the sheet in two columns of faint 
but clear Greek characters. The Museum 
has bound the leaves in four volumes, 
and has had photographic copies made of 
each page for the use of students, in order 


WOLVERCOTE MILLS, WHERE THE INDIA PAPER IS MADE FOR THE XF 


VERSITY PRESS 


that the precious original need not be 


touched. 

The manuscript—one of the best, if in- 
complete, copies of the Bible handed down 
from antiquity—was a copy made by 
Thecla, a noble Christian lady of Alexan- 
dria, in the fifth century. It was brought 
from Alexandria to Constantinople by 
Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who in 1624 gave it into the charge of 
the English ambassador for presentation 
to King James I.; but owing to James’s 
death before the presentation could be 

made, it was pre- 
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—— ay sented instead 
to Charles I. It 
remained in the 
possession of the 


English sover 





eigns until the 
Royal Library 
was presented to 
the nation by 
George II. W ith 
the ex¢ eption ol 
the greater part 
of Matthew to 
Chapter xx\ 





two leaves” of 
John, and three 
of Second Cor 
inthians, it con- 
tains the whole 
Greek Bible, in 
cluding the two 
Epistlesof Clem 
ent of Rome, 











which in early 
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among the inspired books. Its table of 
contents shows that it once included also 
he Psalms of Solomon, though, from their 
position and title in the index, it is evident 
that they were regarded as standing apart 
from the other books. 

he other three manuscripts, all more 
or less incomplete, are the Codex Vati- 
canus, the Codex Sinaiticus, and the 
Codex Ephraemi. The Codex Vaticanus, 
the most ancient and most valuable of the 


four, has been in the Vatican since about 
1450. Napoleon carried it to Paris as a 
prize, but it was returned to the Vatican 


in 1815. It originally contained the whole 
Greek Bible, but the 
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Catherine de’ Medici. Its discovery asa 
Bible manuscript occurred in the seven- 
teenth century. Up to that time it was 
supposed to contain merely the writings of 
St. Ephraem the Syrian, who wrote in the 
twelfth century. But underneath these 
writings, more or less imperfectly erased, 
was found a portion of the text of the Bible. 
The removal of the later writing and the 
restoration of the old gave the world 
sixty-four leaves containing portions of 
the Old Testament and one hundred and 
forty-five leaves containing fragments of 
the New. All the rest was undiscover- 
ably lost. This manuscript dates from 
the fifth century. 





beginning to Genesis 
XIVI. 25, has been lost. 
The Psalms from cvi. 
to CXXXviil. inclusive 
have dropped out; and 
the latter part of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Catholic Epistles, 
and the whole of the 
\pocalypse have disap- 
peared. 

The Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, next in age and 
next in importance, was 
discovered so late as 
1859, by Constantine 
Tischendorf, the great 
biblical scholar, in the 
Monastery of St. Cath- 
erine on Mount Sinai. 
While visiting the 
monastery in 1844, he 
seized upon some leaves 





of old manuscripts 
which the monks were using to light fires, 
and found them to be parts of a manuscript 
of the Bible older than any he had ever seen. 
He picked out forty-three leaves, and was 
permitted to keep them; but was unable 
to get sight of eighty more leaves which 
the monks possessed. For years he tried 
in vain to obtain them, paying a special 
visit to the monastery for the purpose in 
1853. Finally, through the intervention 
of the Czar in 1859, he was enabled to ob- 
tain from the steward of the monastery a 
bundle of loose leaves which contained a 
part of the Old Testament, and the New 
Testament from beginning to end; and 
this he quickly found to be one of the most 
valuable copies of the Bible in the posses- 
sion of man. 

The Codex Ephraemi was brought from 
the East to Italy early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and taken from Italyto Paris by Queen 





HORACE HART, CONTROLLER OF THE OXFORD UNI- ‘ 
VERSITY PRESS, sixth century. 


materials, and the later 
manuscripts based upon them, have been 
studied, compared, and collated by the 


From manuscripts 
such as these; from the 
old Latin version of the 
fourth century; from 
manuscript translations 
of the Bible into Syriac, 
Coptic, and other lan- 
guages, dating from 
the sixth century; and 
from the writings of 
early Christian fathers, 
dating as far back as 
the middle of the sec- 
ond century, our Bible 
has come in its present 
form. Two manu- 
scripts date from the 
fourth century, two 
from the fifth, and 
twenty-seven, only five 
of which contain a com- 
plete book, from the 
These 








great scholars of the ages. ‘There have 
been corrections, convocations, and revis- 
ions in the past, and there will doubtless 
be corrections, convocations, and revisions 
in the future. The debates and disputes, 
however, have dealt mainly with minor 
matters, important only to scholars; the 
essential message, the good tidings of great 
joy to all the world, have never at any 
time been the subject of doubt. 

From the most ancient of the ancient 
manuscripts to the most modern of the 
modern Bibles is a long step. It is sixty- 
one miles long in fact, the distance from 
the British Museum to the University 
Press at Oxford. As you are carried to- 
ward Oxford you naturally reflect that 
there, in the field of mere printing and 
publication, there can be no novelty, no 
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The above facsimiles are reproduced, by special permission of the Oxford University Press, from the new copyright 


edition of the Oxford Teachers’ Bible, 


most valuable of the four manuscripts from which the Bible as we now have it is mainly derived. It is of 


century ; 


Rome, where it is still treasured. 


importance to the Vaticanus, is of the fourth or fifth century 


the monastery on Mount Sinai 
uncial letter 


mystery. But no sooner do you reach 
the great Bible press of the historic uni- 
versity than the same atmosphere of the 
unusual becomes apparent. The Bible 
is the Bible, and even in its printing is un- 
like any other book on earth. 

The Oxford Press has been actively 
engaged in the printing of books for more 
than four centuries, and has been printing 


copyrighted by Henry Frowde, 1896 


but nothing is known of its history prior to the fifteenth century, when it was already in the Vatican Lil 
The passage shown above is 1 Esdras ii. 1-8 


The passage given here is Esther ii. 3-8 


The Codex Vaticanus is the oldest and 
the fourth 
rary in 
The Codex Sinaiticus, next in age and 
It is the manuscript discovered by Tischendorf in 1859 in 
Both manuscripts are Greek, written in the 


Bibles for more than three hundred years. 
Its first volume bears the date of 1468, 
but through an error (they made errors in 
those days); it should have been marked 
1478. The main building, which was erected 
and became the home of the Press in 
1830, is quadrangular, in the usual college 
form, and surrounds a large square court 
in lawns and flowers. The right wing 
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constitutes the Learned Press, an institu- 
tion established in 1669 ‘‘ for the printing 
of learned books.’’ The left wing is the 
‘‘Oxford Press,’’ a name probably known 
to every Bible-reader in the world. 

lhe head, for thirteen years past, of this 
great press has been Mr. Horace Hart, 
an autocrat of the sternest rigidity, but 
a martinet of the most courteous kind. 
Upon your entrance he asks you to excuse 
him for twenty minutes until a business 
conference is concluded. And while you 
are waiting for him you are conducted 
through the various departments—com- 
posing, proof-reading, and press rooms—of 
the Learned Press. You quickly perceive 
that this is, beyond question, the most 
learned press on the face of the earth. 
he very forms and type-boxes contain a 
metallic knowledge that no man could 
reach in a lifetime. Here they will print 
for you a Bible in any type of any tongue, 
past, present, or future. ‘There may be an 
error about the future, but this is certainly 
your first impression. Persian, Sanscrit, 
Chinese, Hebrew, these are mere details; 
their daily bread, so to speak. But when 
it comes to Arabic, Syriac, Javanese, Bur- 
mese, Macassar, Tinneh, Jaski, and a hun- 
dred other kinds of hieroglyphics that you 
never heard of, it is too much to be in- 
stantly digested, and you wish to pause 
and think. Your guide explains to you 
that Jaski and Multain are really one and 
the same. This is gratifying, and you 
nod gravely. It is good to know that 
Jaski and Multain are really one, and not 
two or four or seven, as designing men 
might easily have induced you to believe. 
As if languages were mendicants, Mr. 
Hart says quietly: *‘ We never turn a lan- 
guage away.” And the metallic evi- 
dences before you do not permit the state- 
ment to be clouded by any doubt. In this 
great Composing-room are types represent- 
ing the sound symbols of all the savages 
of earth, so far as they have been caught 
and listened to; and unless your eyes are 
prejudiced, the more fiendish the charac- 
ter of the hoped-for proselyte, the more 
awful are his literary tools, so to speak. 
The erstwhile humble compositor now as- 
sumes in your eyes the glamour of great- 
ness. The despised and hated proof- 
reader becomes a leader among his kind. 

At one case a compositor is setting up a 
little brochure in Peshito Syriac, a the- 
saurus for the use of the old manuscript 
students of by and by, which has en- 
gaged the steady labor of the Press for 
the past thirty-three years, having been 
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begun in 1863. Thirty-one compositors 
have gone to that bourne from which no 
traveller returns, while engaged on this 
piece of work; and this is by no means to 
be wondered at. The compositor’s case 
has a thousand boxes, a thousand dots, 
curls, curves, bacteria, and microbes, while 
the ordinary Roman case holds only one 
hundred simple characters. He, the com- 
positor, sets up for you one simple letter 
by way of illustration. This requires six 
different pieces of metal, and would further 
require, if left to you, a journey to Syria 
to inquire as to its correctness. He pro- 
ceeds to set up another letter, requiring per- 
haps ten pieces of metal—a compositorial 
tour de force. You feel, however, that the 
other achievement is quite sufficient for 
one day’s labor, and that a half-holiday 
for him would really be no more than 
right. 

Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,’’ are the 
quoted words of the Founder. And in 
three hundred and twenty different lan- 
guages, in all the byways and highways of 
the globe, these mute types are preaching 
it to-day. 

Mr. Hart is as full of surprising facts as 
a tenement house of children. They de- 
velop unexpectedly, at every turn and cor- 
ner, quite in the fashion of the children 
aforesaid. Inthe type-foundry, the oldest 
in England, we learn that the Press makes 
all its own type, and that the type from 
which the Bible is printed is different from 
any other type in the world. The “‘ type- 
heights’’ are different, and they will not 
‘‘range’’ with any other. The lead used 
in their making is all purchased from 
house to house in the country round- 
about. It is lead from tea chests, and it is 
used partly because it is pure, being free 
from solder, and partly because it is acces- 
sible, the freight being an item in dealing 
with the metal which stands for the de- 
scription of heaviness. 

He has a language of his own, this 
printer of the Oxford Bible. He speaks 
of Bibles only in tons. Ina great ex-malt 
house, now a Bible storehouse, he shows 
you sheets in millions upon millions, 
printed and ready for the binder, and 
filling the whole building from floor to 
rafters. ‘* Editions’’ in his speech take 
on new magnitudes. Fifty thousand is 
an ordinary order. The demand from 
Mr. Frowde for half a million of this or 
that leaves him calm. You incline to be- 
lieve that if Mr. Frowde should send him 
from London, on one of the blue paper 
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A PAGE FROM TYNDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT, THE EARLIEST SPECIMEN OF A PRINTED 


VERSION OF THE SCRIPTURES IN ENGLISH: 1525. 


Reproduced by special permission of the Oxford University Press, from the 
new copyright edition of the Oxford Teachers’ Bible, copyrighted by Henry 
Frowde, 1806. The first edition of Tyndale’s New Testament was printed at 


Cologne in 1 The above page is from the only remaining fragment of it, con- 


sisting of thirty-one leaves, and now preserved in the British Museum. 
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The pressure to obtain 
an advance copy was 
enormous. One Ameri- 
can publisher had offered 
$25,000. Enterprising 
American journalists 
hung about in the shadows 
of Oxford like Russian 
diplomatic agents at 
Sofia. Bribes up to $10,- 
ooo were offered where it 
was hoped they would do 
the most good, or the 
most bad, according to 
the point of view. All 
tricks were tried, even the 
forgery of Mr. Frowde’s 
name onanorder. ‘They 
did not succeed at Oxford, 
because the thirty press 
sheets, each carrying 
thirty-two pages of the 
Testament, were, in bun- 
dles of a million, in the 
hands of thirty different 
employees. Moreover, 
the employees were incor- 
ruptible. At the last mo- 
ment, the bundles were 
brought together and the 
volumes’ collated and 
bound. Mr. Frowde tells 
us later that thousands of 
copies were in the hands 
of nearly every  book- 
binderin London. There 
was no betrayal, no mis- 
hap, and no opening for 
journalistic enterprise, be- 
yond that of the Chicago 
‘*Times,’’ which -tele- 
graphed the whole book 
from New York to Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Hart recalls a curi- 
ous incident. When they 
were printing the revised 
Bible, in 1884, there was 


forms, an order for a round billion, Mr. one day a high wind, and as he was com- 
Hart, upon reading it, would perhaps knit ing up Walton Street a printed sheet from 
his brows; but this evidence of discompo- one of the windows fluttered out and fell 
sure cannot be predicted with any degree nearly into his own hands. It was so 


of certainty. 


strange, he says, that this sheet, carrying 


Mr. Hart tells about the printing of the thirty-two pages of the new Bible, the only 
Revised Version of the New Testament in sheet that went astray, should blow into 
May, 1881. Early in April, Mr. Frowde, the hands of the man in the street who was 
who is the publisher and the London rep- chiefly responsible and in whose hands it 
resentative of the Oxford Press, had re- could do no harm. 


ceived orders for over a million copies, and 


Through composing-rooms, press-rooms, 


would undertake the delivery of no more proof-reading rooms we pass, and then 
than these upon the day of publication. look at the ink-houses. These are three 
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large brick structures, on the ground floor 
of which creosote is burned, the smoke 
passing upward into chambers lined with 
green baize hung an inch from the walls 
and ceiling. The soot gathers on the baize 
to a depth of four inches, is swept off, 
purified, and specially treated with boiled 
linseed oil. The Bible is printed with its 
own special ink. Why? Because they 
are compelled to use a special ink for its 
special paper. And now we have come 
to the special paper, the ‘‘ India paper’’ 
on which the Oxford Bibles are printed, 
the great specialty and pride of the Ox- 
ford Press. 

India paper is indeed a wonderful paper. 
It has revolutionized Bible-making. It is 
a mechanical mystery and a trade secret, 
a secret known only to three men. It is 
made at the Wolvercote Mills of the Ox- 
ford Press, but as no employee is in touch 
with more than one stage of the process 
the complicated secret is held inhand. In 
1842 an Oxford graduate returned from 
India with a paper peculiarly thin, pecul- 
iarly tough, and peculiarly opaque. <A few 
Bibles were made from it, one of which 
was presented to the Queen. It reduced 
the thickness of the Bible by one half. 
Every effort was made to obtain a supply 
of it, but without success. Efforts to make 
it were equally futile. Attempts were 
made and abandoned, made and aban- 
doned, for thirty years. Mr. Gladstone’s 
ubiquity of research was drawn upon, and 
his letter to Mr. Hart is on file. He 
could cnly recommend a search in Japan. 
Papers equally thin and equally tough 
were obtained, but they were too trans- 
parent. It was not possible to print them 
on both sides of the sheet. Finally a 
paper thin enough, and tough enough, and 
opaque enough developed; but it was too 
yellow. It was tried, but the color was 
unacceptable to the public. It was not till 
thirty years had passed that the tenacity 
and perseverance of Mr. Frowde triumphed 
over all obstacles, and Bibles were issued 
in 1874 on the wonderfully thin paper on 
which they are issued to-day, a paper 
which distinguishes the Oxford Bible from 
all the other books of the world. 

The printing standard of Mr. Hart is an 
ideal one. It is nothing less than infalli- 
bility. When an edition of the Bible is 
issued, a guinea is paid to the discoverer 
of any mistake. About five guineas per 
year are thus paid out as the reward of 
diligence. When one person discovers an 
error and gets his guinea, some thousands 
discover it after him; and this entails 


much correspondence of a diplomatic char- 
acter and much postal expense. Once, 
after an edition of 50,000 Bibles had been 
printed, it was discovered that early in the 
printing two letters had pulled out of 
one of the pages. The first was ‘‘t,”’ 
turning teaching into ‘‘eaching.’’ The 
second was “‘e,’’ turning ‘“‘ eaching’’ into 
aching. It finally read through most of 
the edition, ‘‘ Christ aching in the tem- 
ple.’”” Some thousands had been bound 
and sent out to the trade. ‘These were re- 
called; and Mr. Frowde’s special stamper, 
a unique, unparalleled, and wonderful 
stamper, was set to work, and stamped into 
nearly 50,000 Bibles the letters ‘*t’’ and 
‘‘e’’ by hand. It appears that there are 
fashions, fads, if you will, in Bibles. The 
American church-goer likes a Bible with a 
pocket or slide in the cover for the prayer- 
book. These the English devotee will have 
none of, but desires only two unattached 
volumes. The American Bible-reader 
wants a single reference column down the 
centre of the page; the English, two refer- 
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ence columns at the two sides. And 
neither country will have the other at any 
price. 


Bible-printing in England is done cum 
privilegio, by privilege of the Queen. ‘This 
privilege is held by the Oxford Press, the 
Cambridge Press, and the Queen’s printers, 
Messrs. Spottiswoode and Eyre. ‘They 
hold it, however, only in the public interest, 
and if any man can print a Bible better or 
cheaper, or in any way benefit the public 
in this connection, the privilege will go to 
him. Some printers assume this: Mr. 
Bagster, for instance, who prints a polyglot 
Bible; and now and then a Scotch printer 
prints an edition by special privilege. It 
is interesting to know that the Bible is ever 
being reduced in price and improved in 
quality. Certain sixpenny Bibles and 
penny Testaments are full evidence of 
this. The Oxford Press, in the year end- 
ing March, 1896, published Bibles, parts 
of Bibles, and prayer-books numbering 
2,906,977.. In 1894-95 the number was 
2,622,807. 

All this and more, too much to be set 
down, from Mr. Hart. ‘Then away to 
London, to Paternoster Row and Amen 
Corner, in the shadow of St. Paul’s. Here 
is the Oxford Press Publishing House, and 
here is Mr. Henry Frowde, whose name is 
on every Oxford Bible issued in the last 
twenty years. Mr. Frowde isa tall, grave 
man, whose speech gives faint evidences 
of having been acquired north of the 
border. Like all the other men connected 
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with Bibles, he combines a unique savor 
responsibilities 
with the shrewd worldly experience that 1875 
is only learned in the marts of men. 

You have depended upon Mr. Frowde 
for the statistical portion of your inquiry, 1895 
which has an importance of its own. 
output of Oxford Bibles averages 20,000 
per week, or say one million per year. 
The weekly shipment to America is five 
is increasing, the 
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Approximate figures of Oxford Bibles 
sold: 


500,000 
1880 e . ‘ . 650,000 
1555 . i‘ - - 700,000 
1590 - P , . Qg00,000 


1,000,000 
The al 

Here are the totals of the Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and bound portions of the Bible 
issued by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in the years named, since 1808: 


. . . . 8 “7 

Press having established its own agency in —* * & Or TS] 
a: " n a : 1818 : ‘ . ‘ 272,101 
Fifth Avenue, New York. There are 1828 : ; 430,895 
seventy-one editions of the Oxford Bible, 1838 594,398 
ranging from mighty folios for pulpits to 1848 1,124,067 
tiny little squares in ‘“‘brilliant.’’ The oes es peg 
a , : » 1868 2,400,77 
Revised Version, though it has been fif- 1898 pai aa 
teen years before the public, makes slow 1883 2,064,636 
progress. The setting generation, even 1896 3,979,439 


the rising generation, prefer 
the old version with the verses. 
You now remember that Dr. 
Wright mentioned the same fact 
in connection with the Authorized 
Version of 1611. It was forty 
years before it began to seriously 
displace its predecessor. 

Mr. Frowde as a publisher is 
visibly proud of the fine art of 
his trade. The special binding 
treatment made necessary by the 
precious India paper, the sewing 
with silk, the new processes of 
handling, are all due to him. So 
also the treatment of the skin for 
covers, the special processes of 
stone-rolling for bringing up the 
grain—all these he exhibits as 
Oxford specialties. To oblige 
Macmillan, the Press has done 
editions of Tennyson, Shake- 
speare, and other classics on India 
paper. They seem incredible. 
All of Tennyson, all of Shake- 
speare, in a little box of eight or 
five volumes, clearly printed, the 
thinnest, daintiest édttions de luxe 
that- could be conceived. Mr. 
Frowde says, too, that a notable 
change in the last twenty years 
has been the great demand for 
the finest possible editions in 
Bibles and Testaments. 

Mr. Frowde’s statistics are most 
important. His own records as 
publisher go back only about 
twenty-five years. In that period 
the demand for the Bible, so far 
as it can be measured by the Ox- 
ford Press, has about doubled, as 
the following figures illustrate. 


























jy2uo FJ fatwbe when the 
Lambe opened one of the 
feales , and J heard as it 
® Were thenotle of thunder, 

Sth Som. one of the foure bealtes, 
faying, Comeandfee. 

2 And Pla, andbehold, a white 
bozfe, and hee that fate on hum had a 
bolve , and a crowwne Was giuen bnto 
bim, and bee went foorth conquering, 
and to conquere. 

3 And when bee had openedthe (e- 
condfeale,J beard thelecond beat fap, 
Come andiec. 

And there Went out another 
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| hozle that Was red: and pole: was 


giuen to him that fate thereon to take 
peace from the earth, and that thep 
fhould kill one another: and there as 
giuen bnto hima great fivo2d. 

5 And thhen hee had opened the 
thirdfeale, J heard the third beatt fay, 
Comeandiee. And¥F bebeid, andioe, 
ablacke bole :and hee that fate on bim 
had a patre ofbalances tn bis band. 


KING JAMES’S BIBLE: “AUTHORIZED VERSION” 





(REV, VI. 1-5) ror, 


Reproduced by special permission of the Oxford University Press, 
from the new copyright edition of the Oxford Teachers’ Bible, copy- 
righted by Henry Frowde, 1896. The copy of the first edition of King 
James's Bible from which this specimen is taken is preserved in the 
British Museum. 
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In July, 1884, the penny Testament was 
issued, and this carried the figures above 
four millions in 1885, 1886, 1888, and 1893. 
People bought the penny Testament by 
dozens and hundreds, and gave them away 
in hundreds and thousands _ broadcast. 
There have been issued of the penny Tes- 
tament, from 1884 to 1896, 5,956,958 cop- 
ies, and the society’s total Bible issue 
since 1804 18 147,366,669. 

Thus it is that the Bible, nineteen hun- 
dred years after Christ, is moving ever on- 
ward, reaching out farther and faster to 
the unknowing men of the unknown lands. 
However it may be regarded by faith, this 
book must be accepted by fact as one of 
the great natural, terrestrial forces. The 
vanity of professed believers, the jealousy 
of sects, the intolerance of churches, do 
not appear to have affected it. In the 
light of history these seem more like the 
vagaries of sea-gulls on the surface of a 
great tide which obeys no law of earth, 
but follows only the invisible beck of its 
unseen moon. The champions of religion 
and of science have recently broken lances, 
as they have broken them before in the 
past and will doubtless break them again 
in the future. But they seem to be only 
doughty warriors fighting on the floor of 
a great glacier, which, heedless of them, 
tears its way onward through the mountain 
gorges of all time toward its own con- 
scious goal. Perhaps, however, they are 
more than this. For the Bible, in its hu- 
man interpretation, is governed by the law 
of evolution which controls all things 
human, and in this process they play an 
undoubted part. 

Huxley has come and gone. ‘To-day 
he is numbered among the enemies of the 
faith, but in a not distant to-morrow he 
may be named as one of the greatest of 
its friends. In the language of pure 
science, and for all time, he laid down a 
principle which removes the greatest stum- 
bling-block in the path of the eager 
seekers of this and future time. ‘This is, 


that the apprehension of the higher truths 
of life is within the reach of the esthetic 
faculties only; that the human reason is 
not the door by which the truths of relig- 
ion find entrance to the mind, and that it 
is no evidence of the untruth of religion 
that the reason alone cannot receive it. 
This had been said before, nineteen hun- 
dred years before, but Huxley’s state- 
ment is the one for modern sceptics’ 
need. 

Science learned in the late conflict to 
admit that, since its own deeps are fath- 
omless, it may not reasonably expect that 
the great mysteries of life and death shall 
be any less so. And science is to-day be- 
ginning to bring to the aid of religion a 
help it has never given before. Moral 
science, using an infidel Napoleon who 
failed at forty and a Gladstone eloquent at 
eighty.as illustrations, is now presenting 
the practical theorem that lasting success 
in the life of any man depends directly 
upon moral strength. Social science is 
demonstrating that that healthy state of 
public opinion which can alone conserve 
the vitality and progress of communities 
and nations depends absolutely upon the 
united support of a majority of the citi- 
zens given to a moral code which can have 
no existence except upon a basis of relig- 
ious faith. And the physical and human 
sciences, which are known to be converg- 
ing toa period of great and wonderful dis- 
covery, may eventually present us with 
the physical organization of thoughts, 
with the permanency of memory apart 
from the recording body, and with the in- 
definite endurance of post-mortem person- 
ality—these and other facts which will 
certainly smooth the way to the general 
acceptance of religious conceptions now 
difficult to the minds of many men. 

And when all these have been discovered, 
and all these have been told, they will all 
be found to have been clearly stated, in 
simple words, in the peaceful land of Pal- 
estine, nineteen hundred years ago. 
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A STORY OF THE GRAND BANKS. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Bean thing that struck him most was the 

exceedingly casual way in which some 
oafed about the broad Atlantic. Fish- 
oats, as Dan said, were naturally depen- 
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dent on the courtesy and wisdom of their 
neighbors ; but one expected better things 
of steamers. That was after another inter 
esting interview, when they had been chased 
for three miles by a big lumbering old cattle- 
boat, all boarded over on the upper deck, 
that smelt like a thousand cattle-pens. <A 
very excited officer yelled at them through 
a speaking-trumpet, and she lay and _lol- 
lopped helplessly on the water while Disko 
ran the “ We're Here” under her lee and 
gave the skipper a piece of his mind. 
“ Where might ye be—eh? Ye don't de- 
serve to be anywheres. You barn-yard 
tramps go hoggin’ the road on the high 
seas with no blame consideration fer your 
neighbors, an’ your eyes in your coffee-cups 
instid o’ in your silly heads.” 

At this the skipper danced on the bridge 
and said something about Disko’s own eyes. 
“We haven't had an observation for three 
days. D'you suppose we can run her blind ?”’ 
he shouted. 

“ Wa-al, 7 can,” Disko retorted. “ What's 
come to your lead? Et it? Can’t ye smell 
bottom, or are them cattle too rank ?”’ 
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“What d’ye feed ’em?” said Uncle Sal- 
ters with intense seriousness, for the smell of 
the pens woke all the farmer in him. “ They 
say they fall off dretful on av’yage. Dunno 
as it’s any o’ my business, but I’ve a kind 
o’ notion that oil-cake broke small an’ 
sprinkled -——” 

“Thunder!” said a cattle-man in a red 
jersey as he looked over the side. ‘* What 
asylum did they let His Whiskers out of ?” 

“Young feller,” Salters began, standing 
up in the fore-rigging, “let me tell yveou 
‘fore we go any further that I’ve sg 

The officer on the bridge took off his cap 
withimmense politeness. ‘ Excuse me,” he 
said, “ but I've asked for my reckoning. If 
the agricultural person with the hair will 
kindly shut his head, the sea-green barnacle 
with the wall eye may per-haps condescend 
to enlighten us.” 

“ Naow you’ve made a show o’ me, Salt- 
ers,” said Disko angrily. He could not 
stand up to that particular sort guying, 
and snapped out the latitude an 
without more lectures 

‘“‘ Well, that's a boat-load of lunatics,”’ said 


the skipper, as he rung up the engine-room 


ot 
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ongitude 


and tossed a bundle of newspapers into the 
scnooner, 

“Of all the blamed fools, next to you, 
Salters, him an’ his crowd are abaout the 
likeliest I’ve ever seen,” said Disko as the 
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“ We're Here” slidaway. “I was jest givin’ 
him my jedgment on lullsikin’ round these 
waters like a lost child, an’ you must cut in 
with your fool farmin’, Can't ye never keep 
things sep’rate?”’ 

Harvey, Dan, and the others stood back, 
winking one to the other and full of joy; 
but Disko and Salters wrangled seriously till 
evening, Salters arguing that a cattle-boat 
was practically a barn on blue water, and 
Disko insisting that, even if this were the 
case, decency and fisher pride demanded 
that he should have kept “ things sep’rate.” 
Long Jack stood it in silence for a time— 
an angry skipper makes an unhappy crew 

and then he spoke across the table after 
supper: 

‘““Fwhat's the good o’ bodderin’ fwhat 
they'll say ?”’ said he. 

“They'll tell thet tale agin us fer years 

thet’s all,” said Disko, * Oil-cake 
sprinkled !” 

“With salt, 0’ course,” said Salters the 
impenitent, reading the farming reports from 
a week-old New York paper. 

“It’s plumb mortifyin’ to all my feelin’s,” 
the skipper went on. 

“Can't see ut that way,” said Long Jack 
the peacemaker. “Look at here, Disko! 
Is there another packet afloat this day in 
this weather cud ha’ met a tramp an’, over 
an’ above givin’ her her reckonin’—over 
an’ above that, I say—cud ha’ discoorsed 
wid her quite intelligent on the manage- 
ment av steers an’ such at sea? Forgit ut ! 
Av coorse they will not. “I'was the most 
compenjus conversation that iver accrued. 
Double game an’ twice runnin’—all to us.” 
Dan kicked Harvey under the table, and 
Harvey choked in his cup. 

“ Well,” said Salters, who felt that his 
honor had been somewhat plastered, “I 
said I didn’t know as ‘twuz any business 0’ 
mine, ‘fore I spoke.” 

“ An’ right there,” said Tom Platt, experi- 
enced in discipline and etiquette. “ Right 
there, I take it. Disko, you should ha’ asked 
him to stop ef the conversation wuz likely, 
in your jedgment, to be anyways—what it 
shouldn't.” 

‘““T dunno but that’s so,” said Disko, who 
saw his way to an honorable retreat from a 
fit of the dignities. 

“Why, o’ course it was so,” said Salters, 
“vou bein’ skipper here; an’ I'd cheerful 
hev stopped on a hint—not from any leadin’ 
or conviction, but fer the sake o’ bearin’ an 
example to these two blame boys of aours.” 

“ Didn't I tell you, Harve, ‘twould come 
araound to us ‘fore we’ddone? Always those 
blamed boys. But I wouldn’t have missed 
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the show fer half-share in a halibutter,’’ Dan 
whispered. 

“ Stall, things should ha’ been kep’ sep’- 
rate,” said Disko, and the light of new argu- 
ment lit in Salters’s eye as he crumbled cut 
plug into his pipe. 

“'There’s a power av vartue in keepin’ 
things sep’rate,” said Long Jack, intent on 
stilling the storm. “That's fwhat Steyning 
of Steyning and Hare's f'und when he sent 
Counahan fer skipper on the ‘ Marilla D. 
Kuhn,’ instid o’ Cap. Newton that was took 
with inflam'try rheumatism an’ couldn’t 
go. Counahan the navigator we called 
him,” 

“ Nick Counahan, he never went aboard 
fer a night ‘thout a pond o’ rum some- 
wheres in the manifest,” said Tom Platt, 
playing up to the lead. ‘“ He used to bum 
araound the c’mission houses to Boston 
lookin’ fer the Lord to make him captain 
of a tow-boat on his merits. Sam Coy, up 
to Atlantic Avenoo, give him his board free 
for a year or more on account av his stories. 
Nick Counahan the navigator! Tck! Tck! 
Dead these fifteen year, ain't he? ” 

“Seventeen, I guess. He died the year 
the ‘Caspar McVeagh’ was built; but he 
could niver keep things sep’rate. Steyning 
tuk him fer the reason the thief tuk the 
hot stove—bekaze there was nothin’ else 
that season. ‘The men was all to the Banks, 
and Counahan he whacked up an iverlast- 
in’ hard crowd fercrew. Rum! Ye cud ha’ 
floated the ‘ Marilla,’ insurance an’ all, in 
fwhat they stowed aboard her. ‘They lef’ 
Boston Harbor for the great Grand Bank 
wid a roarin’ nor’wester behind ’em an’ all 
hands full to the bung. An’ the hivens 
looked after thim, for divil a watch did they 
set, an’ divil a rope did they lay hand to, till 
they'd seen the bottom av a fifteen-gallon 
cask o’ bug-juice. ‘That was about wan 
week, so far as Counahan remembered. (If 
I cud only tell the tale as hetold ut!) All 
that whoile the wind blew like ould glory, an’ 
the ‘ Marilla’—'twas summer, and they'd 
give her a fore topmast—struck her gait 
and kept ut. Then Counahan tuk the hog- 
yoke an’ thrembled over it for a whoile, an’ 
made out, betwix’ that an’ the chart an’ 
the singin’ in his head, that they was to the 
south’ard o’ Sable Island, gettin’ along 
g'orious ; but speakin’ nothin’, ‘Then they 
broached another keg, an’ quit speculatin’ 
about anythin’ fer another spell. The 
‘Marilla’ she lay down when she dropped 

3oston Light, and she never lufted her lee- 
rail up to that time—hustlin’ on one an’ the 
same slant. But they saw no weed, nor 
gulls, nor schooners ; an’ prisintly they ob- 
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sarved they'd bin out a matter o’ fourteen 
days, and they mistrusted the Bank had 


suspended payment. So they sounded, an’ 
got sixty fathom. ‘ That’s me,’ sez Couna- 
han. ‘ That’s me iv’ry time! I’ve run her 
slat on the Bank fer you, an’ when we get 
thirty fathom we’ll turn in like little men. 
Counahan is the b’y,’ sez he. ‘ Counahan 
the navigator !’ 

‘Nex’ cast they got ninety. Sez Couna- 
han: ‘ Either the lead-line’s tuk to stretchin’ 
or else the Bank’s sunk.’ 

“They hauled ut up, bein’ just about in 
that state when ut seemed right an’ reason- 
able, and sat down on the deck countin’ the 
knots, an’ gettin’ her snarled up hijjus 
The ‘ Marilla’ she’d struck her gait, an’ 


she held ut, an’ prisintly along come a tramp, 
an’ Counahan spoke her. 

“*Hev ye seen any fishin’-boats now ?’ 
sez he, quite casual. 

“* There's lashin's av them off the Irish 
coast,’ sez the tramp. 

“*Oh! go shake yerself,’ sez Counahan. 
‘Fwhat have I to do wid the Irish coast ?’ 

“« Then fwhat are ye doin’ here ’’ sez the 
tramp. 

‘Sufferin’ Christianity !’ nahan 

he always said that whin his pumps sucked 
an’ he was not feelin’ 
Christianity !’ he sez, ‘where am | at ?’ 

eta hirty-five mile west-sou'west o’ Cape 
Clear,’ sez the tramp, ‘if that’s any consola- 
tion to you,’ 


sez Co 


good)—‘ sufferin’ 
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“Counahan fetched wan jump, four feet 
sivin inches, measured by the cook. 

“* Consolation !’ sez he, bould as brass. 
‘ D'ye take me fera dialect? Thirty-five mile 
from Cape Clear, an’ fourteen days from 
Boston Light Sufferin’ Christianity, ‘tis 
a record, an’ by the same token I've a mother 
to Skibbereen!’ Think av ut! ‘The gall 
av um! But ye see he could niver keep 
things sep rate. 

he crew was mostly Cork an’ Kerry 
men, barrin’ one Marylander that wanted to 
go back, but they called him a mutineer, 
an’ they ran the ould ‘ Marilla’ into Skib- 
bereen, an’ they had an illigant time visitin’ 
around with friends on the ould sod for a 
week. ‘Thin they wint back, an’ it cost ‘em 
two an’ thirty days to beat to the Banks 
again. "Twas gettin’ on towards fall by thin, 
and grub was low, so Counahan ran her back 
to Boston, an’ no more bones to ut.”’ 

“And what did Steyning say ?” Harvey 
demanded. 

“ Fwhatcouldthey? The fish was on the 
Banks, an’ Counahan was at T-wharf talkin’ 
av his record trip east! They took their 
satisfaction out o’ that, an’ utall came av not 
keepin’ the crew and the rum sep’rate in the 
first place ; an’ confusin’ Skibbereen wid 
‘Queereau, in the second. Counahan the 
navigator! ”’ 

“Once I was in the ‘ Lucy Holmes,’ 
said Manuel, in his gentle voice. “ They 
not want any of her feesh in Gloucester. 
Eh, wha-at ? Give us no price. So we go 
across the water, and think to sell to some 
Fayal man. ‘Then it blow fresh, and we 
cannot see well. Eh, wha-at? Then it 
blow some more fresh, and we go down be- 
low and drive very fast—no one know where. 
By and by we see a land, and it get some 
hot. ‘Then come two, three nigger in a brick, 
Eh, wha-at? We ask where we are, and 
they say—now, what you all think?” 

“Grand Canary,” said Disko, after a 
moment. Manuel shook his head, smiling. 

“ Blanco,” said ‘Tom Platt. 

“No. Worse than that. We was below 
Bezagos, and the brick she was from Liberia! 
So we sell our fish “Here / Not bad,so? Eh, 
wha-at ?”’ 

“Can a schooner like this go right across 
to Africa?” said Harvey. 

“Go araound the Horn ef there's anythin’ 
worth goin’ fer, and the grub holds aout,” 
said Disko. “ My father he run his packet, 
an’ she was a kind o’ pinkey, abaout fifty ton, 
I guess—the ‘ Rupert '—he run her over to 
Greenland’s icy mountains the year ha'af 
our fleet got tryin’ after cod there. An’ 
what’s more, he took my mother along with 
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him,—to show her haow the money was 
earned, I presoom,—an’ they was all iced 
up, an’ I was born at Disko. Don't re- 
member nothin’ abaout it, 0’ course. We 
come back when the ice eased in the spring, 
but they named me fer the place. Kinder 
mean trick to put up on a baby, but we’re 
all baound to make mistakes in aour lives,” 

“Sure! Sure!” said Salters, wagging 
his head. “All baound to make mistakes, 
an’ I tell you two boys here thet after you've 
made a mistake—ye don’t make fewer ‘na 
hundred a day—the next best thing’s to own 
up to it, like men.” 

Long Jack winked one tremendous wink 
that embraced all hands, except Disko and 
Salters, and the incident was closed. 

Then they made berth after berth to the 
northward, the dories out almost every day, 
running along the east edge of the Grand 
Bank in thirty to forty fathom water, and 
fishing steadily. 

It was here Harvey first met the squid, who 
is one of the best cod-baits, but uncertain in 
his moods. They were waked out of their 
bunks one black night by yells of “ Squid 
O!” from Salters, and for an hour and a half 
every soul aboard hung over his squid-jig— 
a piece of lead painted red and armed at the 
lower end with a circle of pins bent back- 
ward like half-opened umbrella ribs. The 
squid—for some unknown reason—wraps 
himself round this thing and is hauled up 
ere he can escape from the pins. But as 
he leaves his home, he squirts first a stream 
of water and next a stream of ink into his 
captor’s face ; and it was curious to see the 
men weaving their heads from side to side, 
to dodge the shot. ‘They were as black as 
sweeps when the flurry ended; but a 
pile of fresh squid lay on the deck, and the 
cod thinks very well of a little shiny piece 
of squid tentacle at the tip of a clam-baited 
hook. Next day they caught many fish, 
and met the “Carrie Pitman,” to whom 
they shouted their luck, and she wanted to 
trade—seven cod for one fair-sized squid ; 
but Disko would not agree at the price, and 
the “Carrie” dropped sullenly down wind 
and anchored half a mile away, in the hope 
of striking on to some for herself. 

Disko said nothing till after supper, when 
he sent Dan and Manuel out to buoy the 
“We're Here's” cable and announced his 
intention of going to bed withthe broad-axe. 
Dan naturally repeated these remarks to a 
dory from the “Carrie,” who wanted to 
know why they were buoying their cable since 
they were not on rocky bottom, “Dad 
sez he wouldn't trust a ferryboat within 
five mile o’ you,” Dan howled cheerfully. 
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“Why don't he git out then? Who's 


hinderin’ ?” said the other. 

“Cause you've jest the same ez lee- 
bowed him, an’ he don’t take that from any 
boat ; not to speak o’ sech a driftin’ gurry- 
butt as you be.’ 

“She ain’t driftin’ any this trip,” said the 
man angrily, for the “ Carrie Pitman” had 
an unsavory reputation for breaking her 
ground-tackle. 

“Then haow d’you make berths ?” said 
Dan. ‘t's her best p’int o’ sailin’, An’ ef 
she’s quit driftin’, what in thunder are you 
doin’ with a new jib-boom?” ‘That shot 
went home. 

“Hey, you Portugoosy organ-grinder, 
take your monkey back to 
Go back to school, Dan 1 roop,”’ 


answer 


Gloucester. 
was the 
‘Overalls! Overalls!” yelled Dan, who 
knew that one of the “Carrie’s ” crew had 
worked in an overall factory the winter 
before. 
' 


“Shrimp! Gloucester shrimp! Get aout, 


' 
you ivoOvy 


To call a Gloucester man a Nova 


Scotian is not well received. Dan an 
swered in kind. 

* Novy yourself, ye 
ye Chatham wreckers ! Get aout with your 
brick in your stockin’!” And the forces 


separated, but Chatham had the worst of 


' 


Scrabble-towners 


‘I knew how t'’would be,” said Disko 


“She’s drawed the wind raound already. 


Some one oughter put a desist on thet 
boat. She's snore till midnight, an’ jest 
when we're gettin’ our sleep she'll strike 
adrift. Good job we ain't crowded with 
craft hereaways. But I ain't goin’ to up 
anchor fer fer, She may hold—perhaps.” 
lhe wind, which had hauled round, rose at 
sundown and blew steadily. There was not 
enough sea, though, to disturb even a dory’s 
tackle, but the “ Carrie Pitman ” was a law 
unto herself. At the end of the boys’ watch 
they heard the crack-crack-crack of a huge 
muzzle-loading revolver aboard her. 
“Glory, glory, hallelujah!” sung Dan. 
butt-end first, 
walkin’ in her sleep same’s she done on 
‘Queereau,” 

With any other boat Disko would have 
taken his chances, but now he cut the cable 
as the “Carrie Pitman” lurched down di- 
rectly upon them The “ We're Here,” 
under jib and riding-sail, gave her no more 
room than was absolutely necessary. Disko 
did not wish to spend a week hunting for 
his cable, but scuttled up into the wind as 
the “Carrie”’ passed within easy hail, a 


comes, dad; 


“Here she 
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silent and angry boat, at the mercy of a 
raking broadside of Bank chaff. 

*“Good evenin’,” said Disko, raising his 
head-gear, “‘an’ haow does your garden 
grow ?” 

“Go to Ohio an’ hire a mule,” said Uncle 
Salters. ‘ We don’t want no farmers here.”’ 

“Will Ilend you my dory-anchor ?” cried 
Long Jack. 

Unship your rudder an’ stick it in the 

mud,” said ‘Tom Platt. 
Say ! 


‘6 Sa-ay ! 


” Dan's voice rose shrill and hi 

Is there a strike in the overall 
factory ; or hev they hired girls, ye Shacka- 
maxons ?” : 

‘Veer out the tiller-lines,”’ cried Harvey, 
“and nail ‘em to the ‘= 
a salt-flavored jest he had been put up to 
by om Platt Manuel leaned over the 
stern and yelled: “ Johnna Morgan play 
the organ ! Ahaaaa ! sa He flourished his 
broad thumb with a gesture of unspeak- 
able contempt and derision, while little 
Penn covered himself with glory by pip- 
ing up: “Gee a little. Hssh! Come here. 
Haw !”’ 

They rode on their chain for the rest of 
the nig 


~ 


ht, a short, snappy, 


as Harvey found, and wasted half the next 
forenoon recovering the cable. But the 
boys agreed the trouble was cheap t the 
price of triumph and glory, and thought 


over all the beautiful things that they might 
: ; 


have said to the discomfited “ Carri¢ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Next day they fell in with more sails, all 
circling slowly from the east 
towards the west. But just when they ex- 
pected to make the shoals by the Virgin 
the fog shut down, and they anchored, sur- 
rounded by tinklings of invisible bells. 
There was not much fishing, but occasion- 
ally dory met dory in the fog and exchanged 
news 
That night, a little before dawn, Dan and 
Harvey, who had been sleeping most of the 
day, tumbled out to “hook” fried pies. 
There was no reason why they should ne¢ 
have taken them openly; but they tastec 
better so, and it made the cook angry. Tl 
heat and smell below drove them on deck 
with their plunder, and they found Disko 
at the bell, which he 
Harvey. 

“ Keep her goin’,” said he. “I mistrust 
I hear somethin’. Ef it’s anything, I’m best 
where I'm so’s to get at things.” 

It was a forlorn little jingle; the thick 
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air seemed to pinch it off ; and in the pauses 
Harvey heard the muffled shriek of a liner’s 
siren, and he knew enough to know what 
that meant. It came to him, with horrible 
distinctness, how a boy in a cherry-colored 
jersey—he despised fancy blazers now with 
all a fisherman’s contempt—how an igno- 
rant, rowdy boy had once said it would be 
‘gay ” if a steamer ran down a fishing-boat. 
That boy had a stateroom with a hot and 
cold bath, and spent ten minutes each morn- 
ing picking over a gilt-edged bill of fare. 
And that same boy—no, his very much older 
brother—was up at four of the dim dawn 
in streaming, crackling oilskins, hammering, 
literally for the dear life, on a bell smaller 
than the steward’s breakfast bell, while 
somewhere, close at hand, a thirty-foot 
steel stem was storming along at twenty 
miles an hour! ‘The bitterest thought of 
all was that there were folks asleep in dry 
cabins who would never learn that they had 
massacred a boat before breakfast. So Har- 
vey rang the bell. 

“Yes, they slow daown one turn o’ their 
blame propeller,” said Dan, applying him- 
self to Manuel's conch, “fer to keep inside 
the law, an’ that’s consolin’ when we're all 
at the bottom. Hark to her! She's a 
humper !”’ 

* Hoooo—whoooo—whupp!” went the 
siren. “ Wingle—tingle—tink,” went the 
bell. “Graaa—ouch,” went the conch, 
while sea and sky were all milled up in 
milky fog. Then Harvey felt that he was 
near a moving body, and found himself 
looking up and up at the wet edge of a cliff- 
like bow, leaping, it seemed, directly over 
the schooner. A jaunty little feather of 
water curled in front of it, and as it lifted 
it showed a long ladder of Roman num- 
erals—XV., XVI., XVII, XVIII., and so 
forth—on a salmon-colored, gleaming side. 
[t tilted forward and downward with a heart- 
stilling “ Ssssooo”’ ; the ladder disappeared ; 
a line of brass-rimmed portholes flashed 
past ; a jet of steam puffed in Harvey’s help- 
lessly uplifted hands ; a spout of hot water 
roared along the rail of the ‘* We're Here.” 
and the little schooner staggered and shook 
in a rush of screw-torn water, as a liner’s 
stern vanished in the fog. Harvey got ready 
to faint or be sick, or both, when he heard 
a crack like a trunk thrown on a sidewalk, 
and, all small in his ear, a far-away tele- 
phone voice drawling : “ Heaveto! You've 
sunk us!” 

“Ts it us?” he gasped. 

‘*Shucks, no ; some one outside. Ring! 
We're goin’ to look,” said Dan, running out 
a dory. 





In half a minute all, except Harvey, Penn, 
and the cook, were overside and away. 
Presently a schooner’s foremast, snapped 
clean across, drifted past the bows. Then 
an empty green dory came by, knocking 
on the “ We're Here’s”’ side, as though it 
wished to betakenin. Then followed some- 
thing, face down, in a blue jersey, but—it 
was not the whole of aman. Penn changed 
color and caught his breath with a click. 
Harvey pounded despairingly at the bell, 
for he feared they might be sunk at any 
minute, and jumped at Dan’s hail as the 
crew came back. 

“The ‘Jennie Cushman,’” said Dan, 
hysterically, ‘cut clean in half—graound up 
an’ trompled on at that! Nota quarter of a 
mile away. Dad's got the old man. There 
ain't anyone else, and—there was his son 
too. Oh, Harve, Harve, I can’t stand it! 
I've seen—” He dropped his head on his 
arms and sobbed while the others dragged 
a gray-headed man aboard. 

“What did you pick me up for?” the 
stranger groaned. “ Disko, what did you 
pick me up for?” 

Disko dropped a heavy hand on his 
shoulder, for the man’s eyes were wild and 
his lips trembled as he stared at the silent 
crew. ‘Then up and spoke Pennsylvania 
Pratt, who was also Haskins or Rich or 
McVitty when Uncle Salters forgot ; and his 
face was changed on him from the face of 
a fool to the countenance of an old, wise 
man, and he said in a strong -voice: “ The 
Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord! I was— 
I am a minister of the Gospel. Leave him 
to me.” 

“Oh, you be, be you?” said the man. 
“Then pray my son back to me! Pray 
back a nine-thousand-dollar boat an’ a thou- 
sand quintal of fish. If you’d left me alone 
my widow could ha’ gone on to the Provi- 
dent an’ worked fer her board, an’ never 
known—an’ never known. Now I'll hev to 
tell her.” 

“ There ain't nothin’ to say,” said Disko. 
“ Better lie down a piece, Jason Olley.” 

When a man has lost his only son, his 
summer's work, and his means of livelihood, 
in thirty counted seconds, it is hard to make 
consolation. 

“ All Gloucester men, wasn’t they ?” said 
Tom Platt, fiddling helplessly with a dory 
becket. 

“Oh, shat don't make no odds,” said 
Jason, wringing the wet from his beard. 
“I'll be rowin’ summer boarders araound 
East Gloucester this fall.’ He rolled 
heavily to the rail, singing : 
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Most High!” 


‘Happy birds that sing a 
Oo O 


1d thine altars, 


“Come with me. Come below!” said 
Penn, as though he had a right to give 
orders. Their eyes met and fought fora 
quarter of a minute. 

“IT dunno who you be, but I'll come,” 
said Jason, submissively. “ Mebbe I'll get 
back some o’ the—some o’ the—nine thou- 
sand dollars.” Penn led him into the cabin 
and slid the door behind, 

“ That ain’t Penn,” cried Uncle Salters. 
“It’s Jacob Boller, an’—he’s remembered 
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Johnstown! I never seed such eyes in any 
livin’ man’s head. What's to do naow? 
What'll I do naow ?” 

They could hear Penn's voice and Jason’s 
together. ‘Then Penn's went on alone, and 
Salters slipped ‘off his hat, for Penn was 
praying. Presently the little man came up 
the steps, huge drops of sweat on his face, 
and looked at the crew. Dan was still sob- 
bing by the wheel. 

“He don't know us,” Salters groaned 
“Tt's all to do over again, checkers and 
everything—an’ what'll he say to me?” 
Penn spoke ; they could hear that it was 
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“T have prayed,” said he, 
“Qur people believe in prayer. I have 
prayed for the life of this man’s son. Mine 
were drowned before my eyes, she and my 
eldest and—the others. Shall a man be 
more wise than his Maker? I prayed never 
for their lives, but I have prayed for this 
man’s son, and he will surely be sent him.” 

Salters looked pleadingly at Penn to see 
if he remembered. 

‘“ How long have I been mad?” 
asked suddenly. 

“ Pshaw, Penn 
Salters began. 
like.” 

“IT saw the houses strike the bridge be- 
fore the fires broke out. I do not remember 
any more. How long ago is that ?” 

“IT can’t stand it. I can’t stand it!” cried 
Dan, and Harvey whimpered in sympathy. 

“Abaout five year,” said Disko, in a 
shaking voice. 

“Then I have been a charge on some 
one every day of that time. Who was the 
man?” 

Disko pointed to Salters. 

“Ye hain’t—ye hain’t!” cried the sea- 
farmexs, twisting his hands together. ‘ Ye've 
more'n earned your keep twice-told; an’ 
there's money owin’ you, Penn, besides ha’af 
o’ my quarter-share in the boat, which is 
yours fer value received.” 


to strangers. 


Penn 


! You weren’t never mad,” 
“Only a little distracted 


I can see that in 


“You are good men. 
your faces. But——” 
“Mother av Mercy,” whispered Long 


Jack, “ an’ he’s bin wid us all these trips! 
He's clean bewitched.”’ 

\ schooner’s bell struck up alongside, 
a voice hailed through the thinning 
“( Disko! Heard abaout the ‘ Jen- 
nie Cushman’?” 

“They have found his son,” cried Penn. 
“Stand you still and see the salvation of the 
Lord!" 

“Got Jason aboard here,” 
swered, but his voice quavered. 
warn't anyone else.”’ 

“ We've f'und one, though. ‘Run acrost 
him snarled up in a mess o’ lumber thet 
might ha’ bin a foc’sle. His 
some.” 


“Who is he?” 


and 


10g ; 


Disko an- 
*“ There 


The “We're Here's” heart-beats an- 
swered one another. 
“Guess it’s young Olley,” the voice 


drawled. 


Penn raised his hands and said something 
Harvey could have sworn that 


in German. 
a bright sun was shining upon his lifted face 
but the drawl went on: “Sa-ay! 


head’s cut 


You 
fellers guyed us consid’rable t’other night.” 
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“ We don't feel like guyin’ any now,” said 
Disko. 

“T know it ; but to tell the honest truth 
we was kinder—kinder driftin’ when we run 
agin young Olley.”’ 


It was the irrepressible “Carrie Pit- 
man,” and a roar of unsteady laughter 
went up from the deck of the “ We're 
Here.” 


“ Hedn't you "baout’s well send the old 
man aboard? We're runnin’ in’ fer more 
bait an’ graound-tackle. Guess you won't 
want him, any way, an’ this blame windlass 
work makes us short-handed. We'll take 
keer of him. He married my woman's 
aunt.” 

“I'll give you anything in the boat,” said 
Troop. 

“Don't want nothin’, ‘less, mebbe, an 
anchor that'll hold. Say, young Olley’s 
gittin’ kinder baulky an’ excited. Send the 
old man along.” 

Penn waked him from his stupor of de- 
spair, and Tom Platt rowed him over. He 
went away without a word of thanks, not 
knowing what was to come, and the fog 
closed over all. 

“And now,” said Penn, drawing a deep 
breath as though about to preach, “ And 
now ""—the erect body sank like a sword 
driven home into the scabbard; the light 
faded from the overbright eyes ; the voice 
returned to its usual pitiful little titter— 
“and now,” said Pennsylvania Pratt, “do 
you think it’s too early for a little game of 
checkers, Mr. Salters?”’ 

“The very thing—the very thing I was 
goin’ to say myself,” cried Salters promptly. 
“It beats all, Penn, how ye git on to what's 
in a man’s mind.” 

The little fellow blushed and meekly fol- 
lowed Salters forward. 

“Up anchor! Hurry! Let's quit these 
crazy waters,” shouted Disko, and never 
was he more swiftly obeyed. 

“ Now what in creation d’ye suppose is 
the meanin’ o’ that all?” said Long Jack, 
when they were working through the fog 
once more. 

“The way I sense it,” said Disko, at 
the wheel, “isthis: The ‘ Jennie Cush- 
man’ business comin’ on an empty stum- 
mick e 

“ He—we saw one of them go by,” sobbed 
Harvey. 

“An’ that, o’ course, kinder hove him 
outer water, julluk runnin’ a craft ashore ; 
hove him right aout, I take it, to remem- 
berin’ Johnstown an’ Jacob Boller an’ such- 

like reminiseences. Well, consolin’ Jason 
there held him up a piece, same’s shorin’ 
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up a boat. Then, bein’ weak, them props 

slipped an’ slipped an’ he slided down the 
ways an’ naow he’s water-borne agin. 
That’s haow J sense it.”’ 

They decided that Disko was entirely 
correct, 

“"Twould ha’ bruk Salters all up,” said 
Long Jack, “if Penn had stayed Jacob 
Bollerin’. Did ye see his face when Penn 
asked who he'd been charged on all these 
years? How is ut, Salters?” 

“ Asleep—dead asleep. ‘Turned in like 
a child,” Salters replied, tiptoeing aft. 
* There won't be no grub till he wakes, 
natural. Did ye ever see sech a gift in 
prayer? He everlastin'ly hiked young 
Olley outer the ocean. ‘Thet’s my belief. 
Jason was tur’ble praoud of his boy, an’ I 
mistrusted all along ‘twas a jedgment on 
worshippin’ vain idols.” 

“There's others jest as sot,” said 
Disko. 

“That's dif’runt,” Salters retorted 
quickly. “Penn’s not all caulked, an’ I 
ain't only but doin’ my duty by him.” 

They waited, those hungry men, three 
hours, till Penn reappeared with a smooth 
face and a blank mind. He said he be- 
lieved that he had been dreaming. ‘Then 
he wanted to know why they were so silent, 
and they could not tell him. 

Disko worked all hands mercilessly for the 
next three or four days; and when they could 
not go out, turned them into the hold to stack 
the ship’s stores into smaller compass, to 
make more room for the fish. The packed 
mass ran from the cabin partition to the 
sliding door behind the foc’sle stove; and 
Disko showed how there is great art in stow- 
ing cargo so as to bring a schooner to 
her best draft. The crew were thus kept 
lively till they recovered their spirits; and 
Harvey was tickled with a rope’s end by 
Long Jack for being, as the Galway man 
said, “‘ sorrowful as a sick cat over fwhat 
couldn't be helped.” He did a great deal 
of thinking in those dreary days; and told 
Dan what he thought, and Dan agreed with 
him—even to the extent of asking for fried 
pies instead of hooking them. 

But a weck later the two nearly upset the 
“Hattie S.” in a wild attempt to stab a 
shark with an old bayonet tied to a gob- 
stick, The grim brute rubbed alongside 
the dory begging for small fish, and between 
the three of them it was a mercy they all 
got off alive. 

At last, after playing blind man’s buff in 
the fog, there came a morning when Disko 
shouted down the foc’sle : “ Hurry, boys! 
We're in taown!”’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


To the end of his days, Harvey will never 
forget that sight. ‘lhe sun was just clear 
of the horizon they had not seen for nearly 
a week, and his low red light struck into 
the riding-sails of three fleets of anchored 
schooners—one to the north, one to the 
westward, and one to the south. ‘There 
must have been nearly a hundred of them, 
of every possible make and build, with, far 
away, a square-rigged Frenchman, all bow- 
ing and courtesying one to the other. From 
every boat dories were dropping away like 
bees from a crowded hive ; and the clamor 
of voices, the rattling of ropes and blocks, 
and the splash of the oars carried for miles 
across the heaving water. The sails turned 
all colors, from black to pearly gray and 
white, as the sun mounted ; and more boats 
swung up through the mists to the south- 
ward, 

The dories gathered in clusters, sepa- 
rated, reformed, and broke again, all head- 
ing one way ; while men hailed and whistled 
and cat-called and sang, and the water was 
speckled with rubbish thrown overboard. 

“It’s a town,” said Harvey. “ Dan was 
right. Itzsatown!” 

“I’ve seen smaller,” said Disko, “ There's 
about a thousand men here ; an’ yonder's 
the Virgin.” He pointed to a vacant space 
of greenish sea, where there were no dories 

Ihe “ We're Here” skirted round the 
northern squadron, Disko waving his hand 
to friend after friend, and anchored as 
neatly as a racing yacht at the end of the 
season. ‘The Bank fleet pass good seaman- 
ship in silence ; but a bungler is jeered all 
along the line. 

“ Jest in time fer the capelin,” cried the 
“ Mary Chilton.” 

“Salt most wet?” asked the “ King 
Phillip.” 

“Hey, Tom Platt! Come t’ supper to- 
night?” said the “ Henry Clay”; and so 
questions and answers flew back and forth. 
Men had met one another before, dory- 
fishing in the fog, and there is no place for 
gossip like the Bank fleet. They all 
séemed to kngw about Harvey’s rescue, 
and asked if he were worth his salt yet. 
he young bloods jested with Dan, who 
had a lively tongue of his own and inquired 
after their health by the town-nicknames 
they least liked. Manuel's countrymen 
jabbered at him in their own language ; 
and even the silent cook was seen riding 
the jib-boom and shouting Gaelic toa friend 
as black as himself. After they had buoyed 
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the cable—all around the Virgin is rocky 
bottom, and carelessness means chafed 
ground-tackle and danger from drifting— 
after they had buoyed the cable, their 
dories went forth to join the mob of boats 
anchored about a mile away. ‘The schoon- 
ers rocked and dipped and courtesied at a 
safe distance, like mother ducks watching 
their brood, while the dories behaved like 
mannerless ducklings. 

As they drove into the confusion, dory 


banging against dory, Harvey’s ears tingled 


at the comments on his rowing. Every 
dialect from Labrador to Long Island, with 
Portuguese, Neapolitan, Lingua Franca, 


French, and Gaelic, with songs and shout- 
ines and now oaths, rattled round him, and 
he seemed to be the butt of it all, For the 
first time in his life he felt shy—perhaps 
that came from living so long with only 
the “ We’re Heres’’—among the scores of 
wild, strange faces that rose and fell with the 
“Watch out!” said Dan, 
“When I tell you 


reeling boats. 


flourishing a dip-net 


dip, you dip. ‘The capelin ‘ll school any 
time from naow on. Where’ll we lay, fom 
Platt?” 
Pushing and shoving and hauling, greet- 
ing old friends here and warning old ene 


mies there, Commodore Tom Platt led his 
little fleet well to leeward of the general 
crowd, and immediately three or four men 
began to haul on their anchors with intent 
to lee-bow the “ We're Heres.” But a yell 
of laughter went up as a dory shot from 
her station with exceeding speed, tts occu- 
pant pulling madly on the roding, 

“ Give her slack !”” roared twenty voices. 
“ Let him shake it out.” 

“What's the matter?” said Harvey, as 
the boat flashed away to the southward. 
““ He’s anchored, isn’t he ?” 

“* Anchored, sure enough, but his graound- 
tackle’s kinder shifty,” said Dan, laughing. 
‘**Whale’s fouled it. . . . Dip, Harve! 
Here they come!” 

rhe sea round them clouded and dark- 
ened, and then frizzed up in showers of tiny 
silver fish, and over a space of five or six 
acres the cod began to leap like fingerling 
trout in May; while, behind the cod, three 
or four broad gray-biack backs broke the 
water into boils. 

Then eve rybody shouted and tried to 
haul up his anchor to get among the school, 
and fouled his neighbor’s line and said what 
was in his heart, and dipped furiously with 
his dip-net, and shrieked cautions and advice 
to his companions, while the deep fizzed like 
freshly opened soda-water, and cod, men, 
and whales together flung in upon the luck- 
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less bait. Harvey was nearly knocked over- 
board by the handle of Dan's net. But in 
all the wild tumult he noticed, and never 
forgot, the wicked set little eye—something 
like a circus elephant’s eye—of a whale, 
that drove along almost level with the water, 
and, so he said, winked at him. ‘Three boats 
found their rodings fouled by these reckless 
hunters, and were towed away half a mile 
ere their horses shook the line free. 

Then the capelin moved off, and_ five 
minutes later there was no sound except the 
splash of the sinkers overside, the flapping 
of the cod, and the whack of the “ muckles ” 
as the men stunned them, It was wonder- 
ful fishing. Harvey could see the glim- 
mering cod below, swimming slowly in 
droves, biting as steadily as they swam. 
Bank Law strictly forbids more than one 
hook on one line when the dories are on the 
Virgin or the Eastern Shoals; but so close 
were the boats that even single hooks 
snarled, and Harvey found himself in hot 
argument with a gentle, hairy Newfound- 
lander on one side and a howling Portuguese 
on the other. 

Worse than any tangle of fishing-lines 
was the confusion of the dory-rodings be- 
low water. Each man had anchored where 
it seemed good to him; drifting and row- 
ing round his fixed point. As the fish 
struck on less quickly, each man wanted 
to haul up and get to better ground; but 
each man found himself intimately con- 
nected with some four or five neighbors. 
To cut another’s roding is crime unspeak- 
able on the Banks; but it was done, and 
done without detection, three or four times 
that day. Tom Platt caught a Maine man 
in the black act and knocked him over the 
gunwale with an oar, and Manuel treated a 
fellow-countryman in the same way. but 
Harvey’s line was cut, and so was Penn’s, 
and they were turned into relief-boats to 
carry fish to the “We're Here” as the 
dories filled. ‘The capelin schooled once 
more at twilight, when the mad clamor was 
repeated ; and at dusk they rowed back to 
dress down by the light of a kerosene lamp 
on the edge of the pen. 

It was a huge pile, and they went to sleep 
while they were dressing. Next cay, sev- 
eral boats fished right above the cap of the 
Virgin ; and Harvey with them looked down 
on the very weed of that lonely rock, which 
rises to within twenty feet of the surface. 
The cod were there in legions, marching 
solemnly over the leathery kelp. When 
they bit, they bit all together ; and so when 
they stopped. ‘There was a slack time at 
noon, and the dories began to search fer 
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amusement. It was Dan who sighted the 
“ Hope of Prague” just coming up, and 
as her boats joined the company they were 
greeted with the question: “ Who's the 
meanest man in the Fleet ?” 

rhree hundred voices answered cheerily : 
“ Nick Bra-ady.” It sounded like an organ 
chant. 

“ Who stole the lamp wicks ?”’ 
Dan's contribution. 

“ Nick Bra-ady,” sang the boats. 
“Who biled the salt-bait fer 
This was an unknown backbiter a quarter 

of a mile away. 

Again the joyful chorus. Now, Brady 
was not especially mean, but he had that 
reputation, and the fleet made the most of 
it, hen they discovered a man from a 
Truro boat who, six years before, had been 
convicted of using a tackle with five or six 
hooks—a “ scrowger,” they call it—on the 
Naturally, he had been christened 
“Scrowger Jim’’; and though he had hidden 
himself on the Georges ever since, he found 
his honors waiting for him full blown. 
They took it up in a sort of fire-cracker 
chorus: “Jim! O Jim! Jim! O Jim! 
Sssscrowger Jim!” That pleased every- 
body. And when a poetical Beverly man 
—he had been making it up all day, and 
talked about it for weeks—sang, “ The 
‘Carrie Pitman’s’ anchor doesn't hold her 
for a cent!” the dories felt that they were 
indeed fortunate. Then they had to ask the 
Beverly man how he was off for beans, be- 
cause even poets can’t have things all their 
own way. Every schooner and nearly 
every man got it inturn. Wasthere a care- 
less or dirty cook anywhere? The dories 
sang about him and his food. Was a 
schooner badly found? The Fleet was told 
at fulllength. Had a man hooked tobacco 
from a messmate ? He was named in meet- 
ing ; the name tossed from roller to roller. 
Disko's infallible judgments, Long 
market-boat that he had sold years ago, 
Dan's sweetheart (oh, but Dan was an angry 
boy !), Penn’s bad luck with dory anchors, 
Salters’s views on manure, Manuel's little 
slips from virtue ashore, and Harvey’s lady- 
like handling of the oar—all were laid be- 
fore the public ; and as the fog fell around 
them in silvery sheets beneath the sun, the 
voices sounded like a bench of invisible 
judges, pronouncing sentence. 

The dories roved and fished and squab- 
bled till a swell underran the sea. Then 
they drew more apart to save their sides, 
and some one called that if the swell con- 
tinued the Virgin would break. A reckless 
Galway man with his nephew denied this, 
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hauled up anchor, and rowed over the rock 
itself. Many voices called them to come 
away, and others dared them to hold on. 
As the smooth-backed rollers passed to the 
southward, they hove the dory high and 
high into the mist, and dropped her in ugly, 
sucking, dimpled water, where she spun 
round her anchor, within a foot or two of 
the rock. It was playing with death for 
mere bravado; and the boats looked on in 
uneasy silence till Long Jack rowed up be- 
hind his countrymen and quietly cut their 
roding. 

“Can’t ye hear ut knockin’?” he cried. 
“ Pull for your miserable lives! Pull!” 

The men swore and tried to argue as the 
boat drifted; but the next swell checked 
a little, like a man tripping on a carpet. 
There was a deep sob and a gathering 
roar, and the Virgin flung upa couple of 
acres of foaming water, white, furious, and 
ghastly against the shoal sea. Then all the 
boats greatly applauded Long Jack, and the 
Galway men held their tongue. 

“Ain't it elegant?” said Dan, bobbing 
like a young seal at home. “She'll break 
about once every ha’af hour now, ‘less the 
swell piles up good. What's her reg’lar 
time when she’s at work, Tom Platt?” 

“Once ivry fifteen minutes to the tick. 
Harve, you’ve seen the greatest thing on 
the Banks; an’ but for Long Jack you’d 
seen some dead men too.” 

There came a sound of merriment where 
the fog lay thicker and the schooners were 
ringing their bells. A big bark nosed 
cautiously out of the mist, and was received 
with shouts and f, “Come along, 
darlin’,” from the Irishry. 

“ Another Frenchman?” said Harvey. 

“Hain’t you eyes? She’s a Baltimore 
boat; goin’ in fear an’ tremblin’,” said 
Dan. “We'll guy the very sticks out of 
her. Guess it’s the fust time her skipper 
ever met up with the Fleet this way.” 

She was a black, buxom, eight-hundred 
ton craft. Her mainsail was looped up, and 
her topsail flapped undecidedly in what 
little wind was moving. Now a bark is 
feminine beyond all other daughters of the 
sea, and this tall, undecided creature, with 
her white and gilt figurehead, looked just 
like a bewildered woman half-lifting her 
skirts to cross a muddy street under the 
jeers of bad little boys. That was very 
much her situation. She knew she was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
Virgin, had caught the roar of it, and was, 
therefore, asking her way. This is part of 
what she heard from the dancing dories: 
“The Virgin? Fwhat are you talkin’ 
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of? This is Le Have on a Sunday mornin’! 
Go home an’ sober up.” 

“Go home, ye tarrapin! 
tell "em we're comin’.’ 

Half a dozen voices together, in a most 
tuneful chorus, as her stern went down 
with a roll and a bubble into the trough: 
* Thay-aah—she—strikes !”’ 

“Hard up! Hard up fer your life! 
You're ; 

* Daown ! 


Go home an’ 


on top of her now.’ 
Hard daown! Let go every- 
thing ! 
\ll hands to the pumps!” 
* Daown jib an’ pole her! 
hen the skipper lost his temper and 
said things. Instantly all fishing was sus- 
pended to answer him, and he heard a 
reat many curious facts about his boat 
nd her next port of call. ‘They asked him 
} 


he were insured; and whence he had 
] 


stolen h a chor, because, they said, it 
belonged to the “ Carrie Pitman”; tl ey 
called his boat a mud-scow, and accused 
him of dumping garbage to frighten the 
fish : they offered to tow him and charge 


the bill to his wife; and an audacious youth 
slipped almost under the counter, smacked 
it with his open palm, and yelled: “ Gid up, 

The cook emptied a pan of ashes on 
him, and he replied with cod-heads. ‘The 
bark’s crew fired small coal from the 
galley, and the dories threatened to come 
aboard and “razee” her. They would have 
warned her at once had she been in real 
peril ; but, seeing her well clear of the Vir- 
gin, they made the most of their chances, 
It was all over when the lurking rock spoke 
again, a half-mile to windward, and the tor- 
mented bark set everything that would draw 
and went her ways; but the dories felt 
that the honors lay with them. 

All that night the Virgin roared hoarsely ; 
and next morning, over an angry, white- 
headed sea, Harvey saw the whole Fleet 
with flickering masts waiting for a lead. 
Not a dory was hove over till ten o’clock, 
when the two Jeraulds of the “ Day’s Eye,” 
imagining a lull which did not exist, set 
the example. In a minute half the boats 
were out and bobbing in the cockly swells, 
but Troop kept the ‘“ We're Here’s ” at work 
down. He saw no i 
“ dares”’ ; and as the storm grew that even- 
ing they had the pleasure of receiving wet 
strangers, only too glad to make any refuge 
in the gale. ‘The boys stood by the tackles 
with lanterns, the men ready to haul ; 
all watching for a sweeping sea that would 
make them drop everything and hold on 
for the dear life. Out of the dark would 
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come a yell of, “ Dory, dory!”’ They would 
hook up and haul in a drenched man and 
a half-sunk boat, till their decks were lit- 
tered down with nests of dories and the 
bunks were full. Five times that night did 
Harvey, with Dan, jump for the fore-gaff 
where it lay lashed on the boom, and cling 
with arms, legs, and teeth to rope and spar 
and sodden canvas as a big wave filled the 
decks. One boat was smashed to pieces, 
and the sea pitched the man head first on 
to the decks, cutting his forehead open ; 
and about dawn, when the racing seas glim- 
mered all along their cold edges, another 
man, white and ghastly, crawled in with a 
broken hand, asking for his brother. Seven 
extra mouths sat down to. breakfast—a 
Swede ; a Chatham skipper; a boy from 
Hancock, Maine: one Duxbury, and three 
Provincetown men 

There was a general sorting out among 
the Fleet next day ; and though no one said 
anything, al! ate with better appetites when 
boat after boat reported all hands aboard. 
Only a couple of Portuguese and an old 
man from Gloucester were drowned, but 
many were cut or and two schoon- 
ers had parted their tackle and been blown 
to the southward, three days’ sail. A man 
died on a Frenchman— it was the same bark 
that had traded tobacco with the “ We're 
Here's.” She slipped away quite quietly 
one wet, white morning, moved to a patch 
of deep water, her sails all hanging any- 
how, and Harvey saw the funeral through 
Disko’s spy-glass. It was just an oblong 
bundle slid overside. ‘They did not seem to 
have any form of service, but in the night, 
at anchor, Harvey heard them singing some- 
thing that sounded like a hymn, It went 
to a very slow tune. 


bruised ; 


Qui va tourner, 
Koule et s'incline 
Pour m’'entrainer. 
Oh, Vie rge Marie, 
Pour moi priez Dieu! 
Adie u, patrie : 

, , 


Quebec, adieu 
« 


Tom Platt visited her, because, he said, 
the dead man was his brother as a Free- 
mason. It came out that a wave had doubled 
the poor fellow over the heel of the bow- 
sprit and broken his back. The news 
spread like a flash, for, contrary to general 
custom, the Frenchman held an auction of 
the dead man’s kit—he had no friends at 
St. Malo or Miquelon—and everything was 
spread out on the top of the house, from 
his red knitted cap to the empty leather belt 
with the sheath-knife at the back. Dan and 
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Harvey were out on twenty-fathom water 
in the “ Hattie S.,” and naturally rowed 
over to join the crowd. It was a long 
pull, and they stayed some little time 
while Dan bought the knife, which had a 
curious brass handle. When they dropped 
overside and pushed off into a drizzle of 
rain and a lopping sea, it occurred to them 
that they might get into trouble for neglect- 
ing the lines. 

“Guess 'twon’t burt us any to be warmed 
up,” said Dan, shivering under his oilskin, 
and they rowed on into the heart of a white 
fog, which, as usual, dropped on them with- 
out warning. 

* There’s too much blame tide hereabouts 
to trust to your instinks. Heave over the 
anchor, Harve, and we'll fish a piece till the 
thing lifts. Bend on your biggest lead. 
Three pound ain't any too much in this 
water. See how she's tightened on her 
rodin’ already.” 

here was quite a little bubble at the bows, 
where some irresponsible Bank current was 
holding the dory full stretch on her rope; 
but they could not see a boat’s length in 
any direction. Harvey turned up his collar 
and bunched himself over his reel with the 
air of a wearied navigator. Fog had no 
special terrors for him now. They fished 
a while in silence, and found the cod struck 
on well. Then Dan drew the sheath-knife 
and tested the edge of it on the gun- 
wale. 

“'That’s a daisy,” said Harvey. “ How 
did you get it so cheap?” 

“On account o’ their blame Cath'lic 
superstitions,” said Dan, jabbing with the 
bright blade. “ ‘They don’t fancy takin’ 
iron frum off of a dead man, so to speak. 
See them Arichat Frenchmen step back 
when I bid?” 

“ But an auction ain't taking anything off 
a dead man. It’s business.” 

“ We know it ain’t, but there’s no goin’ 
in the teeth o’ superstition. That’s one o’ 
the advantages o’ livin’ in a progressive 
country.” And Dan began whistling : 


‘Oh, Double Thatcher, how are you? 
Now Eastern Point comes inter view 
irls an’ boys we soon shall see, 


At anchor off Cape Ann 






“Why didn’t that Eastport man bid, then? 
He bought his boots, Ain't Maine pro- 
gressive ?”’ 

“Maine? Pshaw! They don’t know 
enough, or they hain’t got money enough, to 
paint their haouses in Maine. I've seen 
‘em. The Eastport man he told me that the 
knife had been used—so the French cap- 
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tain told him—used up on the French coast 
last year.” 

“Cut a man? Heave’s the muckle. 
Harvey hauled in his fish, rebaited, and 
threw over. 

* Killed him! Course, when I heard shat 
I was keener’n ever to get it.” 

“Christmas! I didn’t know it,” said 
Harvey, turning round. “I'll give you a 
dollar for it when I—get my wages. Say, 
I'll give you two dollars.” 

“Honest ? D'you like it as much as all 
that?’’ said Dan, flushing. “ Well, to tell 
the truth, I kinder got it for you—to give; 
but I didn't let on till I saw how you'd take 
it. It’s yours and welcome, Harve, because 
we're dory-mates, and so on and so forth, 
an’ so followin’. Catch a-holt !” 

He held it out, belt and all. 





“But look at here. Dan, I don’t 
see 
“Take it. ‘Tain’t nouse to me. I wish 


you to hev it.” 

The temptation was irresistible. ‘ Dan, 
you're a white man,” said Harvey. “I'll 
keep it as long as I live.” 

“'That’s good hearin’,” said Dan, witha 
pleasant laugh; and then, anxious to change 
the subject : “’Looks’s if your line was fast 
to somethin’.” 

“ Fouled, I guess,”’ said Harve, tugging. 
Before he pulled up he fastened the belt 
round him, and with deep delight heard the 
tip of the sheath click on the thwart. 
*“ Con-cern the line !”’ he cried. “She acts 
as though she were on strawberry bottom. 
It’s all sand here, ain’t it ?’ 

Dan reached over and gave a judgmatic 
tweak. ‘ Holibut ‘ll act that way ’f he’s 
sulky. Thet’snostrawberry bottom. Yank 
her once or twice. She gives, sure. Guess 
we'd better haul up an’ make certain,”’ 

hey pulled together, making fast at each 
turn on the cleats, and the weight rose 
sluggishly. 

“ Prize,oh! Haul!” shouted Dan; but 
the shout ended in a shrill, double shriek of 
horror, for out of the sea came—the body of 
the dead Frenchman buried two days before ! 
The hook had caught him under the right 
armpit, and he swayed, erect and horrible, 
head and shoulders above water. His arms 
were tied to his side, and—he had no face. 
The boys fell over each other in a heap at 
the bottom of the dory, and there they lay 
while the thing bobbed alongside, held by 
the shortened line. 

“ The tide—the tide brought him !”’ said 
Harvey with quivering lips, as he fumbled 
at the clasp of the belt. 

“Oh, Lord! oh, Harve!” groaned Dan, 
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“be quick. He’s come for it. Let him 
have it. ‘Take it off.” 

“7 don't want it! JZ don’t want it!” 
cried Harvey. “I can’t find the bu- 
but kle 7 

“Quick, Harve! He's on your line! 

To unfasten the belt Harvey had to sit up, 
and that brought him face to face with the 
head that had no face under its streaming 
hair. “He's fast still,” he whispered to 
Dan, who slipped out his knife and cut 
the line, while Harvey flung the belt far 
overside. ‘The body shot down with a plop, 
and Dan rose to his knees, whiter than the 


” 


fog, 

‘“‘ He come for it. He come for it. I’ve 
trawl and I didn’t 
much care, but 4e come to us special.” 

“| wish—lI wish I hadn't taken the knife. 
Then he'd have come on your line.” 

‘Dunno as thet would ha’ made any differ. 
We're both scared out o’ ten years’ growth. 
Oh, Harve, did ve see his head ?’ 

“Did I? I'll never forget it. But look 
at here, Dan; it couldn't have been meant. 
It was only the tide.” 

“Tide! He come for it, Harve. Why, 
they sunk him six mile to south’ard o’ the 


seen one hauled up ona 


Fleet, an’ we’re two miles from where she’s 
lyin’ now. ‘They told me he was weighted 
with a fathom an’ a half o’ chain-cable.” 

Wonder what he did with the knife— 
up on the French coast?” 

‘“ Something bad. Guess he’s bound to 
take it with him to the Judgment, an’ so 
What are you doin’ with the fish?” 

‘ Heaving ‘em overboard,” said Harvey. 

“What for? Je shan't eat ’em.” 

‘I don’t care. I had to look at his face 
while I was takin’ the belt off. You can 
keep your catch if you like. I’ve no use 
for mine.” 

Dan said nothing, but threw his fish over 
again, 

“Guess it’s best to be on the safe side,” 
he murmured at last. “I'd give a month’s 
pay if this fog ud lift. Things go abaout in 
a fog that ye don’t see in clear weather— 
yo-hoes an’ hollerers and such like. I’m 
sorter relieved he come the way he did 
instid 0’ walkin’. He might ha’ walked.” 

“Do-on't, Dan! We're right on top of 
him now. ‘Wish I was safe aboard, bein’ 
po inded by Uncle Salters.”’ 

“ They'll be lookin’ fer us in a little time. 
Gimme the tooter.”” Dan took the tin din- 
ner-horn, but paused before he blew. 

“Go on,” said Harvey. “I don’t want 
to stay here all night.” 

* Question is, haow Ae'd take it. There 
was a man frum down the coast told me once 
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he was in a schooner where they darsen't 
ever blow a horn to the dories, becaze 
the skipper—not the man he was with, but 
a captain that had run her five years be- 
fore—he’d drownded a boy alongside in a 
drunk fit ; an’ ever after, that boy he’d row 
alongside too and shout, ‘Dory! dory!’ 
with the rest.” 

* Dory ! dory!” a muffled voice cried in 
the fog. ‘They cowered again, and the horn 
dropped from Dan's hand. 

“Hold on!” cried Harvey, “it’s the 
cook.” P i 

* Dunno what made me think o’ thet fool 
tale, either,” said Dan. “It’s the doctor, 
sure enough.” 

“Dan! Danny! Oooh, Dan! 
Harvey! Oooh, Haarveee! ” 

“We're here,” sung both boys together. 
They heard oars, but could see nothing till 
the cook, shiny and dripping, rowed into 
them. 

“What iss happened?” said he. “ You 
will be beaten at home.” 

“Thet’s what we want. Thet’s what 
we're sufferin’ for,” said Dan. “ Anything 
homey’s good enough fer us. We've had 
company here that was kinder depressin’.” 
As the cook passed them a line Dan told 
him the tale. 

“Yess! He come for hiss knife,” was 
all he said at the end 

Never had the little “We're Here”’ 
looked so deliciously home-like as when 
the cook, born and bred in fogs, rowed 
them back to her. ‘There was a warm 
glow of light in the cabin and a satis- 
fying smell of food forward, and it was 
heavenly to hear Disko and the others, all 
alive and solid, leaning over the rail and 
promising them a first-class pounding. But 
the cook was a master of strategy. He took 
care not to get the dories aboard till he had 
given the more striking points of the tale and 
explained how Harvey was the mascot to 
destroy any possible bad luck. So the boys 
came overside as rather uncanny heroes, and 
every one asked them questions instead of 
pounding them for making trouble. Little 
Penn delivered quite a speech on the folly 
of superstitions; but public opinion was 
against him and in favor of Long Jack, 
who told the most excruciating ghost stories 
till nearly midnight. Under that influence 
no one except Salters said anything about 
“idolatry” when the cook put a lighted 
candle, a cake of flour and water, and a 
pinch of salt on a shingle, and floated them 
out astern to keep the Frenchman quiet in 
case he was still restless. Dan lit the candle 
because he had bought the belt, and the cook 
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grunted and muttered charms as long as he 
could see the flame. 

Said Harvey to Dan, as they turned in 
after watch: “‘How about progress and 
Catholic superstitions ?”’ 

‘¢Huh! I guess I’m as enlightened and 
progressive as the next man, but when it 
comes to a dead St. Malo deck-hand scarin’ a 
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couple o’ pore boys fer the sake of a thirty- 
cent knife, why, then, the cook can take 
hold fer all o’ me. I mistrust furriners, 
livin’ or dead.” 

Next morning all, except the cook, were 
rather ashamed of the ceremonies, and went 
to work double tides, speaking gruffly to 
one another. 


ntinued.) 
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ENGINEER CONNOR'S SON, 
By W \ ) I 
eee E lives there are that seem to run in lhe houses stood side by side, and both 
» perpetual s inshine and roses. Some doors opened towards the railroad. The 
are rounded to darker lines, running always village, indeed, was built so—straight 
beside the deeper abysses of tragedy. down the railroad, for the train was about 
Some there are who live their threescore the biggest thing around Antioch. 
and dron out of existence, and the memory Jack Connor’s cottage stood ona hill, 
of them, for good or ill, ceases with the so near to the track that he could speak to 
tolling of the bell that tells their going. his wife from hig engine when she stood in 


And there are some, short little lives, to 
be sure, but so brim full of sweetness that 
the sunshine of them lingers in the hearts 
of those who knew them long after the lit- 
tle lives are ended. 

When Jack Connor was promoted to 
the position of engineer on the Nashville 
and Chattanooga road, which cuts the 
State of Tennessee from north to south, 
he moved his family into the pretty little 
cottage standing side by side with crippled 
Jerry Crane’s, on the hill just above the 
railroad track, in the ! ‘tle village of Anti- 
och. Forthe engineer was from home most 
of the time, and Jerry beingacripple, Jack 
knew, would insure his own wife consid- 
erable company and protection in Jerry’s 
wife, 


the door, as she us lally did, to see No. 6 
go by. 

[he trainmen were pretty well ac- 
quainted with the Antioch people in gen 
eral, but there was not one among them, 
from conductor down, who did not know 
Jack Connor’s son, 

~ * Little Jack,’’ they called him; and the 
train never whistled for Antioch but they 
would look out for the little fellow hoisted 
on the wood-pile to see his father’s engine 
go by. 

He seldom went farther than the wood- 
pile: that was his mother’s order; though 
the brakeman and the ‘‘train butcher ’’ 
would sometimes try to coax him down 
to the platform with apples and sticks of 
striped candy. But he would shake his 
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‘*Father’s abroad to-day, 
’* he would answer; or else, 
There’s a bridge down be- 
tween here and Chattanooga, 
sir:’’ or, ‘‘ No. 6 will be fif- 
teen minutes late to-day, 


”” 


Sir, 
ss 


sir. 
He always had something to 
tell, and it was mostly of the 
trains or the track, engines or 
wrecks. Anything that con- 
cerned the railroad was inter- 
esting to Jack. 
He had his father’s head, 
the trainmen said, but the 
neighbors declared he had his 
mother’s sunny, hopeful, help- 
ful nature. 
But one day trouble came 
to her door. Engineer Con- 
nor was brought home in a 





1 


vellow curls and throw them a kiss as the caboose, both legs mashed and an arm 


long train pulled out. gone, while his engine lay ina ruined heap 
Sometimes his mother would take him under a broken bridge just beyond the 

down to speak to his father, and the little ‘Tennessee River. 

fellow would go almost wild over the big Every man had jumped but him—fire- 

engine and the glowing furnace, the great man, brakemen, all but Jack. 

bell clanging a hasty good-by, and the ‘‘Jump, Connor, for your life!’’ the 

shrill whistle, which more than once he fireman had called to him when the timbers 

had bee permitted to 
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Just naturally takes 


to the engine, the hre- 


man would often say; ic 
‘“‘vets that from his 7 a. i ft 

? ' 1 o - : ns, 
pappy q i 5 


And Jack did seem to 
have a natural love fora 


used to say: 

‘*T can allus tell when 
the cvars are coming— 
there’s a sapbang of 
neighbor Connor's door, 
a click of the gate, and 
in a minute a littie yel- 
low head top of a big 
pile of wood; and when 
I see it I allus say to my 
wife, ‘ Mary, the cvars 
are coming.’ And she 
looks out, not at the rail- 
road track, but at the 
wood-pile, and says she, 
* Fes. 
Jerry. 

Sometimes a ne! 


they are coming, 


’ 


: ehbor 
would pass and speak 
him: 

‘*Any news to-day, 


K to 
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Jac ms “* HERE I AM, MOTHER,” HE SAID, AND SHE NDERSTOOD HIM 
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ENGINEER 


began to crack; and the man had laid his 
hand upon the throttle and said: 

‘* You forget I’m engineer.”’ 

And there he stood until the crash came. 

He was not quite dead when the boys 
found him, and all the time they were 
working with him he was praying. Just 
for life to get home, they heard him 
whisper. ‘‘ Just long enough to get home 
and die with my wife and boy.”’ 

His prayer was granted; he reached 
home and the two he loved best on God’s 
earth. Just before he died he reached for 
his.pocketbook under his pillow and handed 
it to his wife. 

‘Jt is all I’ve got, Annie,’’ he said. 
wish it was 
more, wife.’’ 

Then he laid 

his hand on the 
little head with 
its crown of yel- ( 
low curls press- 
ing his pillow. 
He seemed to 
forget the boy 
was only a 
baby. 

** Jack,’’ he said, ‘I 
your mother to you. 
care of her, my man.’* 

Then his mind seemed to 
wander; he was on the engine 
one moment, the next with his 
family again. 

‘The company will do some- 
thing for you by and by, Jack,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and always remem- 
ber—don’t forget it, 


ai 


leave 
Take 
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It was then Jack’s life began in earnest. 
The pet name of *‘ Baby Jack’’ no longer 
trembled upon his mother’s lips. 
called him instead ‘‘ My son,’’ ‘‘ My boy,”’ 
or else *twas ** Mother's man.’’ So is the 
heart wont to clothe with strength that 
which it leans upon. She trusted him en- 
tirely, and his quick mind recognized it. 

The prohibition no longer confined him 
to the wood-pile, but every morning when 
the whistle sounded, the cottage door 
would open, the gate click, and a pair of 
bright stockings flash for a moment in 
the sunlight as a pair of nimble legs went 
hurrying down to the platform. 

*“ Pies! pies! fresh pies and cakes!”’ 
He had turned ped- 
dler. Such a tiny, in- 
dustrious little peddler 
he was, too; and 
with so many rough- 
bearded, warm- 
hearted friends among 
the trainmen, Jack’s 
business was bound to 
flourish. 

One day the red 
stockings went danc- 
ing down to the plat- 
form with unusual 
speed; so fast, indeed, 
that the mother, who 
was following, had 
scarcely reached the 
platform when No. 6 
pulled up, and En- 
gineer Robinson 
dropped from his en- 


She 


as 


Jack— ¢ gine and caught the 
that any man in time of danger BL) boy in his arms and 
may desert—any man but the ae tossed him up to the 
engineer. He must stick— — ines fireman. 
stick—stick—to his post, ‘“‘rtes! ries! rres pres anp cakes!’” ‘“*Catch the little 
Jack.”’ engineer, Sam,’’ he 

I'he hand on the boy’s head grew heavy; shouted. ‘‘ I’ve promised to let him run 


the little fellow choked back his sobs and 
laid one hand tenderly on his father’s brow. 
The dying engineer opened his eyes and 
smiled. 

‘“ Stick to the engine and stand by your 
mother, Jack,’’ he whispered. The hand 
on the boy’s head grew cold, and when 
they lifted it and laid it back upon the 
dead man’s breast Jack turned to his 
mother. 

There was no childish outburst of grief; 
only an awakening, as it seemed, of the 
young manhood in him as he opened his 
arms. 

“* Here I am, mother,”’ he said, and she 
understood. 


No. 6 to-day.”’ 

There was a happy little laugh, and then 
a vision of golden curls at the window. 

** Mother, mother! Can you spare me 
a whole day ?”’ 

She smiled and nodded. 

**T’ll come back at 5.10°’—the wheels 
began to turn—‘‘and the wood in, 
mother’’—the train was moving—‘‘and the 
kindling ’’—the rattle of the cars drowned 
his voice—‘‘ box full’’—how the steam 
roared! Not one word of what he was 
saying could reach her now, but he talked 
on, and when the steam ceased to roar, and 
the train glided smoothly out, he leaned 
from the window. ‘‘ Good-by, mother.’’ 
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She heard and 
waved her hand. 
And then Engineer 
Robinson pulled 
him back to look at 
some roasted chest- 
nuts the ‘‘train 
butcher ’’ had sent 
up for him. 

It was a marvel- 
lous ride to the boy, 
who never ceased to 
wonder at the proud 
old engine and its 
magnificent 
strength. But for 
all the pleasure and 
freedom, there was 
a shadow all day on 
the bovish face, 
which neither the 
good things nor the 
wonderful stories 
which Engineer 
Robinson brought 
to his entertainment 
could quite dispel. 
He would climb up 
to the engineer’s 
velvet cushion and ‘““ IT WAS A WONDERFUL RIDE FOR THE BOY,” 
lean his elbow on 
the window-sill, and dropping his cheek gineer leaned farther out, the sleeve of his 
into his hand, fall to dreaming while he blue overalls brushed his face, while Jack 
watched the clouds or the trees flitting talked on,—‘‘ I’ve been a-thinking all day 





by. as maybe I ought not to have left her by 

Once the train stopped to wait for a de- herself a whole day.”’ 
layed freight, and the engineer spoke to The engineer answered, without turning 
the boy, sitting silent at the window. his head: 

** Hello, Jack!’’ he said. ‘‘ You're not ‘* Oh, she’s all right, Jack; she’s safe.”’ 
asleep, are you? An engineer can’t sleep, **But you know what father said. 
sir; remember that. Whatever other ‘Stand by your mother, Jack,’ and here I 
folks may do, he’s got to keep his eyes am away off on your engine, sir.”’ 
open.”’ The delayed freight rattled by twenty 

Jack’s eyes filled as he looked at his old minutes late; the fireman threw in some 
friend. coal, the steam began to puff, and No. 6 

‘* Ves, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ that’s just what sped on its way. 
father used to say.”’ The wind, could it have spoken, must 


Engineer Robinson turned to look out have carried strange stories of what it saw 
at the other window, down the track—the and heard in its passage through the en- 
straight, treacherous track along which gine box that day; strange stories of rough 
poor Jack Connor had travelled to eternity. forms and gentle hearts, gruff voices and 

Young Jack talked on, softly but dis- tender words, bearded chin and childish 
tinctly: ‘‘ And father said, the night they cheek pressed together in sympathy and 
brought him home, sir, he said: ‘ Every love. 
man may jump but the engineer—the en- No. 6 drew up on time at Antioch, 5.10. 
gineer must-stick to the engine.” Andhe A door flew open as the whistle sounded 
said, father said, away off it seemed to four times, as if it said, ‘‘ Here I am, 
me, like you try to speak whenthe steam’s mother.”’ 
a-sizzing, sir; he said: ‘ Stick to the engine A little form was lowered from the en- 
and stand by your mother, Jack.’ AndI’ve gine and went flying through the mist and 
been a-thinking, Mr. Robinson,’’—the en- fog towards the lighted doorway. As the 
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rain pulled out Engineer Robinson leaned 
from his window. 

‘* Here I am, mother,’’ the joyful greet- 
ing rang out, and the engineer saw Jack 
go straight into the arms opened to receive 
him. 

‘* Here I am, mother,’’—that became a 
very familiar cry among the nearest neigh- 
bors; and more than one eye filled up 
and ran over as little Jack Connor's voice, 
thrilling and hopeful, rang out on the 
frosty air of a winter’s morning. 

One evening he was late returning from 
an errand upon which 
his mother had sent 
him. The clouds 
were heavy, as if they 
might hold snow. 

Mrs. Connor knew 
that Jack we uld be { 
cold and tired when 
he returned, so she 


took his basket and 4 
went out to the wood- K 
pile. 

‘‘T’ll gather the 


chips,’’ she said, “‘ and 
save him that much 
work.”’ 

But she had scarce- 
ly begun her task 
when Jack came pant- 
ing up the hill. 

‘“Why, mother,’’ 
he called, ‘‘ didn’t 
you know I was com- 
ing ?”” 

He expected her to 
lean upon him; as he 
grew older the feel- 
ing grew, and he was 
always disappointed if 
she failed to do so. 

One morning she “bay arreR pay, WHEN 
went out to her milk- LITTLE FIGURE W 
ing, anda strange dog , 
met her and sprang 
upon her. Scarcely knowing what sl 
did, she threw the milking pail at him and 
screamed for Jack. 

He came with a bound, seizing a club 
as he passed the wood-pile. 

‘“‘I’m coming, mother.’’ Old Peter 
Glass, passing near, heard Jack’s cry and 
ran down to see what was the matter. 
There he stood between his mother and 
the mad beast, flourishing his club and 
bidding the dog be gone. 

Peter relieved the loyal little fellow by 
killing the dog, which he afterwards de- 
clared to his wife was ‘‘ raving mad.’”’ 


e 
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‘*But mad or not,’’ he added, “it 
wouldn't a-hindered that boy’s pitching 
right in to fight for his mammy. It 
always brings the tears to my eyes, some- 
how, when I come in contact with that 
manful little chap of Jack Connor’s.”’ 

Peter Glass was not the only one whose 
heart softened for Jack 
Aye, many an eye wept and many a heart 
bled for him when the little fellow ceased 
to appear on the hill above the railroad 


— 
track. 


Connor’s son, 


It was June, 
Jack’s mother went one mornin 


glad, sunshiny June, when 


to call on a sick friend, an old 
neighbor, at the station just above 
Antioch. 


Ja k thought he had never seen 
so fair a day 
g, and the flowers were 
everywhere. 

‘* You can come to meet me at 


twelve o'clock, Jack,’’ his mother 


the s snone, e 


birds Sal 


said, as she kissed hischeek. ‘‘I’ 
be sure to come on that train un- 
less something happens.’’ 

‘Feat oe 
mother,’’ said Ja k, 
**to every train until 
you come.’”’ 


he Fe. 


The sun still shone 


when the train came 
in at noon. Jack 
thought the whistle 
sounded mournful, 
somehow. \nd the 
» engine ‘‘slowed up” 
sooner than usual, so 
that the train came in 
‘slow and_ solemn 
like.”’ 

And the telegraph 
operator had laid his 


WHISTLE pep, a hand in a very gentle 
& woop- way on the boy’s head 

= as he hurried past 
him. And Engineer 


Robinson never once looked out to speak 
to him. ‘The fireman, too, turned his face 
the other way and was busy with his 

brakeman leaned on _ his 
brake and never lifted his eyes as the cars 
pulled up. Jack thought it all very strange, 

‘* Here I am, mother.’’ 

The conductor cleared his throat when 
the well-known welcome rang through the 
train. Passengers turned from the win- 
dows and put their handkerchiefs to their 
eyes, as if the sight of an eager little face 
aglow with expectation and delight were 
painful to them. 


shovel. The 
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‘* Here Iam, mother.’’ 
He was scanning every 
face eagerly, longingly, 
when the conductor 
stepped out. 

** Jack,’’ he said, **she 
isn’t aboard.”’ 

A shadow flitted 
across the bright coun- 
tenance. The conductor 
took the boy’s hand in 
his and held it close. 

** Jack, my boy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you must be a 
man. Your mother has 
not come, — will not 
come, Jack. Your 
mother is dead, my 


’? e 
son. 


And the sun still 
shone, but not for Jack. 

He never knew the 
terrible story, how in 
stepping from the train 
her foot slipped and she 
fell beneath the wheels, 
which passed over her 
body. Henever knew— 
for from that day he 
never knew anything, 
except that she never a 
came back to him. 

Day after day when 
the whistle sounded a 
little figure was seen to climb the wood- 
pile—Jerry Crane’s wood-pile now—to 
watch for his mother. 

‘* Here I am, mother,’’ the shrill, clear 
voice would ring out. And when the train 
had passed on some one would explain: 
‘It’s poor Jack Connor come to meet his 
mother.’’ ‘They grew accustomed to see- 
ing him there as the days drifted into years. 
‘* Every train until you come back,”’ he 
had said; and day or night, winter or sum- 
mer, the trainmen would see the cottage 
door open, and knew it was Jack waiting 
for his mother. 

One day they missed him; he was ill, 
raving with fever. Jerry Crane’s wife bent 
over his pillow; the poor little life was go- 
ing. At ten o’clock he opened his eyes. 

‘‘Is No. 6 in yet?”’ he asked. 

‘* Not yet, Jack,”’ they told him. 

He smiled and closed his eyes again. 

‘* She’ll be here on that train,’’ he said. 
‘*T must go down to meet her when No. 
6 comes in.”’ 

At eleven he started and sat up in 
bea. ‘‘Isshe im yet?’ he asked. ‘‘Is 
No. 6 in?”’ 





‘no. 6 IS IN, HERE I AM, MOTHER!’ 
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‘JACK RAISED HIMSELF IN BED AND GAVE A CRY OF JOY. ‘SHE’S IN!’ HE SHOUTED, 


‘* Not yet, Jack, dear,’’ they told him, 
and he dropped back among his pillows, 
where he lay for an hour talking, first to 
the engine, then to Engineer Robinson. 
Then his mind wandered to his father and 
the night he died. 

‘** Stick to your engine and stand by 
your mother, Jack,’’’ they heard him 
whisper. 

At midnight a whistle sounded sharp and 
shrill, and Jack raised himself in bed and 
gaveacry of joy: ‘‘ She’sin!’”’ he shouted. 
‘*No. 6 is in. Here I am, mother!’’ 

The train pulled up and stopped. It 
was only a freight stopping for water, but 
that was nothing to Jack. A smile flitted 
across his face. ‘‘ She’s come,”’ he said, 
and with a look of unutterable peace held 
out his arms and went to meet her 

The next day old Engineer Robinson 
swung himself clear of his engine and 
went down the platform to speak to the 
agent. When he climbed back to his 
seat at the engine window, he drew his 
sleeve across his eyes and told the fireman 
that little Jack Connor had gone to meet 
his mother. 
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ROBIN ADAIR: THE STORY OF A FAMOUS SONG. 





By S. J. Apair Fitz-GERALD. 


JERHAPS in the whole range of songs, relatives caused her to become so danger- 
new and old, none isso popularasthe ously ill, that, upon the doctors despairing 
plaintive ‘‘ Robin Adair.’’ Thereal Robin of her life, and seeing the disease was 
Adair, in whose honor the words were more of the heart and mind than of the 
written, was a native of County Wicklow, flesh, the union of the faithful pair was 
Ireland, and a descendant of the Des- consented to. 
mond Fitz-Geralds, ‘‘the mighty Gerald- A short time after his marriage Adair 
ines.’’ His father was made a knight- was appointed Inspector-General of Mili- 
baronet after the battle of the Boyne. tary Hospitals, and was afterwards made 
Robin or Robert, while studying in Dublin Surgeon-General, King’s Sergeant-Sur- 
for the medical profession, got into some geon, and Surgeon of Chelsea Hospital. 
scrape, and as he possessed little money Good fortune did not spoil him, and he 
and few friends, the only way he saw out of continued to work hard at his profession; 
the difficulty was flight. So he set out on and the king was so greatly gratified at 
foot for London. He had not gone far the successful way in which he treated the 
when he came upon a carriage that had Duke of Gloucester, that he offered to 
been overturned, for the roads at that make hima baronet. Adair, however, de- 
time were in a horrible condition. The clined. Adored and admired by all who 
owner and occupant of the vehicle, a well- knew him, he lived to the ripe old age of 
known leader of fashionable society, was eighty, and his death was deeply lamented. 
greatly alarmed at the accident, and had, Lady Caroline, however, died rather early; 
besides, received some slight personal in- and her husband, except on state occasions, 
jury. Adair at once offered his services, when he was obliged to don court costume, 
and soon had the carriage righted, and the wore mourning in remembrance of his love 
lady carefully attended to. He then, at for his wife until he died, in 1790, when he 
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a ‘23 
her invitation, took a seat in her carriage was buried with her in the family vault. (a 
as a protector. Arrived in London, she Their only son, the Right Honorable Sir ia 
presented him with a hundred guineas, and Robert Adair, died in 1855, at the ad- es 
invited him to come to her house as often vanced age of ninety-two, after a brilliant thd 
as he pleased. career, especially as a diplomatist. 1h 

| Robin Adair was a wise and energetic [ here append the song as originally ! 


young man, and took full advantage of written by Lady Caroline at Bath: 


| the lucky turn in his fortunes to study as- 
siduously; and soon, with the assistance of 


ores 


What's this dull town to me? \% 








Robin's not near ;: td 
ee ; -ed ; lc ae i 
y - peer eee seats ape a S000 connecti : He whom I wish to see, “1 
at the best end of the town. He was fre- Wish so to hear. ta 
quently at the dances given by this lady Where's all the joy and mirth 
1 "} : ' \ le lif |} ven < 1 
j and others, and one night, at a party, he lade geet ¢ 
. “ \) they re : fled wit t rh 
1 found that his partner was Lady Caroline Robin Ada ‘ ; 
m - Re a \ l AG id 
] Keppel, the second daughter of the Earl | 
: of Albemarle. It was a case of love at What made th’ assembly e? eo 
first sight—mutual love; and Lady Caro- Robin Adair 
t nea’ att -} pana : _— ae i What made the ball so fine 7 
it line s attachment Was as sincere as it was Robit : ' os 
. Aggy < * 4 .obin was ere f 
d sudden. Her kinsfolk were stupefied with Whiet wlan ths olor wns over. . ; 
4 amazement. She was sent abroad to see What made m\ ; ) Sor 
id if travel would alter her determination and O! it was parting with ; 4 
cure her of her “ folly,’’ but without avail; Robin Adair. 3 
i and gradually she fell ill. When she was a bi ene 
a at Bath for the benefit of her health (about Rinhin Ad 
he 1750), she wrote the verses now so popular, And now I never see 
nis and adapted them to the melody of ** Eileen \ ‘ | — P | 
. Pz) 1 ‘ . “ et we | love s vell 
"i Aroon,’’ which Robin Adair had doubtless ey " 
his f : 5 At I: ages Still in my heart ill dwell. 
an often sung to her. At last the separation O! I can ne'er forg 





from Adair and the importunities of her Robin Adair. 
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A NEW 
By CLIFTON 


A. MOST important and interesting work 
is now in process of issuing: nothing 
less than an edition of the corrected text 
of the Old Testament and a modern trans- 
lation, done by the hands of many of the 
most eminent American and European 
scholars. Among them are, in the United 
States, Professors Briggs, Toy, Moore, and 
Harper, and Dr. Ward of the ‘* Indepen- 
dent’’; and, in Europe, Professors De- 
litzsch, Wellhausen, Driver, Kautsch, Socin, 
and Cheyne. There are some thirty-five 
contributors, among whom are the most 
learned Semitic scholars in the world. 
Their aim is to send forth an edition of 
the Bible which will show the results of 
the latest and best scholarship and give a 
translation in modern, idiomatic English. 
The idea and plan of the work origi- 
nated with Professor Paul Haupt of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
who is assisted in editing the English 
translation by Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, the famous Shakespearean scholar. 
Professor Haupt has invented a novel 
method of illustrating the different peri- 
ods in which the several parts of the Bible 
were composed. He does this by having 
the text printed upon backgrounds of dif- 
ferent colors, thus offering to the eye a 
perspective, as it were, of the periods of 
the composition. From this distinguish- 
ing and important feature the work is 
called the Polychrome Bible.”’ 
While the Polychrome Bible will be of 
particular interest to critical students, it 
will in its new translation be of great in- 


sé 


terest also to the general reader. ‘Ten 
parts of the text are already published, 
but the translation is just on the eve of 
publication. One of the first translations 
to appear will be that of the Psalms, ad- 
vance sheets of which have been kindly 
placed before us by the general editor, 
Professor Haupt. The text and a Ger- 
man translation have been prepared by 
Professor J. Wellhausen, a noted German 
scholar, and the English version has been 
done by Professor Haupt and Dr. Furness 
in collaboration. It is a verse trans- 
lation, and it approaches the original 
Hebrew very closely in idea, form, and 
rhythm. Former attempts at translating 
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VERSION OF 








THE PSALMS. 





Hakpsy Levy. 


the Psalms into Eng- 
lish verse have failed 
because too much was 
attempted. Here the 
spirit and the form of 
the original have been 
reproduced with re- 
markable faithfulness. 
In their original form 
the Psalms are not 
only poetical, but are 
real poems, and the 
endeavor has been, in 
this new translation, to 
so present them. Here 
are some specimens of DR, PAUL HA 

the new version, which 

will show the aim and Y “rE 
character of it much 

better than any de- pr. HAUPT’sS AUTOGRAPH IN 
scription. CUNEIFORM CHARACTES 





PSALM I. 


-- 


Happy the man who follows not the counsel of 
the wicked, 

Nor treads the path of sinners, 

Nor sits in the company of scoffers ; 

2 But who delights in the Law of JHVH, 

And on that Law meditates day and night. 

He is like a tree planted by the water-side, 

Which brings forth fruit in due season, 

And whose leaf never withers ; 

And all that he does prospers. 

4 Not so the wicked ; not so; 

They are like chaff which the wind scatters away 

Therefore the wicked cannot stand in the judg- 


w 


mn 


ment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 
For JHVH gives heed to the course of the right- 
eous, 
But the course of the wicked is ruin, 


PSALM II. 
For the Liturgy. Of David. 


In JHVH I trust ; how can ye say to me: 

‘‘ Flee, O ye birds, to your mountains ! 

For the wicked are bending the bow, 

They are fitting the shaft to the string, 

Under darkness to shoot at those who are honest 


~ 


to 


in thought ; 
The pillars they are now tearing down: 
What do the righteous avail ?”’ 
4 JHVH in His holy Temple, 
JHVH, whose throne is in heaven— 
His eyes behold men, 
Yea, His eye-lashes try them. 
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JHVH holds dear the righteous, 


abhor. 


Coals of fire and brimstone He rains on the 


wicked, 
And in their goblet is a wind that is scorching. 
For JHVH is just, and uprightness he loves, 
His face shall the blameless behold. 


PSALM I5. 
Psalm of David. 


O THVH, in Thy tent who dares to sojourn ? 

On 1 hy holy mountain who dares to dwell ? 

He who lives blamelessly, and practises righte- 
ousness, 

And speaks from his heart what is true, 

Who utters no slander with his tongue, 

Does no wrong to another, 

And his neighbor he does not calumniate, 

Pompous arrogance He despises, 

The God-fearing man he respects, 

He pledges his word to his neighbor, and keeps it, 

He puts not out his money at interest, 

And cannot be bribed to injure the innocent, 

He who does this, for all time cannot be shaken 


PSALM 24. 


Of David. A Psalm. 

Che world is JI1VH's, and the fulness thereof, 

Che earth and its inhabitants. 

Ile has founded it on seas, 

And established it on floods. 

Who dares ascend to worship on the mountain of 
JHVH? 

Who dares set foot on His holy abode ? 

He who h ] | 


Who cherishes no lor 


sinless hands and a pure conscience 






for evil, 
And never swears falsely 
lie will receive blessing 


g from JHVH 


And righteousness from God, his Help. 


his is the circle of those who inquire after Him 
Who seek Vhy face, U God ol Jacob ! Séla/ 
Lift up y eads, yé ites ! 

Lift y ‘ yep loors 

Vhat t King of glory may ne in! 
Who is the King of Glory 


JHVH, the Mighty, the tler 
JHVH, the Hero in battle 


Lift up your heads, ye gates, 

Lift yourselves up, ye primeval doors ! 
That the King of Glory may come in, 
Who, then, is the King of Glory? 


JHVH Sabaoth, He is the King of Glory 


But the wicked and lover of outrage His soul does 


PSALM 26, 
Of David 


1 Right me, O JHVH! my conscience is clear, 
And in JHVH I trust without wavering 
2 Try me, O JHVH, and prove me, 
lest thou my mind and my heart! 
Ever-present is Thy kindness before me, 
And in Thy faithfulness do I walk. 
4 I sit not in the company of men who are fals¢ 
And with dissemblers I have no converse. 
I hate the society of caitiffs, 
And sit not in the company of the wicked 
6 I wash my hands in innocence, 
And I go about Thine altar, O JH\ H, 
lo chant aloud my gratitude, 
And to recount all Thy wonders 
8 O JHVH, I love the house where Thou dwellest, 
And the mansion of Thy majesty 
Snatch not away my soul together with sinners, 
And my life with men of blood, 
10 In whose hand is violence, 
W hose right hand is full of bribes. 
11 As for me, my conscience is clear, 


Ww 


un 





Deliver me, and be gracious to me. 
12-My foot stands on even ground ; 


In congregations will I praise JHVH 


One Psalm with the accompanying ex- 
planatory notes is subjoined, to give some 
idea of the character of the notes appended 
to all of the Psalms when necessary. 


PsALM 87.? 


1 Ilow fair is the city of God 
Which He has founded on holy mountains ! 
2 JHVH loves the gates of Zion 
More than all 
\ rious t 





3 
4) 1 

j Natives of Rahab?* and Babylon 
Of | stia and Tyre 1 ¢ f Cush 
\re go my f owers 

5 but one calls Zion his er 
And of Ss every one nat 


He Himself, the Most Hi 


6 JHVH writes in the Book of Nations * 


[his one is native here and that o1 

But, gentle « le ® 

| me of l is thee é 

1 The x rrupt ver S nea g is 
clea The Jew ire perse t Ww e w i, bu 
the ne an ther o em a Z 

27.¢., Egypt f. Ps. 89, I 30 51 

37 r I f every Jew is Z I natter where he 
may have bee rn 

* The civic register in w ht ta lispersed 
tizens of JHVH's people are r 

§ noble or humb! 
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THEY christened my brother of old, 
And a saintly name he bears ; 
They gave him his place to hold 
At the head of the belfry stairs, 
Where the minster-towers stand 
And the breeding kestrels cry. 
Would I change with my brother a league inland ? 
(Shoal! ’Ware Shoal!) Not I. 


In the flush of the hot June prime, 
O’er sleek flood-tides afire, 
I hear him hurry the chime 
To the bidding of checked Desire, 
Till the sweated ringers tire 
And the wild bob-majors die. 
Could I wait for my turn in the pimping choir? 
(Shoal! ’Ware Sheal/) Not I. 


When the smoking scud is blown, 
And the greasy wind-rack lowers, : 
Apart and at peace and alone, 
He counts the changeless hours. 


He wars with darkling towers ; ‘ 

I war with darkling sea. ; 
Would he stoop to my work in the gusty mirk ? j 
(Shoal! ’Ware Shoal!) Not he. : 
3 


There was never a priest to pray, 
There was never a hand to toll, 4 

When they made me guard o’ the bay 
And moored me over the shoal. ; 
I rock and I reel and I roll; 

My four great hammers ply. 
Could I speak or be still at the Church’s will? 


# (Shoal! ’Ware Shoal!) Not 1. 


The landward marks have failed, 
lhe fog-bank glides unguessed, 

Ihe seaward lights are veiled, 
The spent deep fe igns her rest ; 
But my ear is laid to her breast, 

I lift to the swell, I cry. 
Could I wait in sloth on the Church's oath ? 


» 


(Shoal! ’'IWare Sheal!) Not I 
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At the careless end of night 
I thrill to the nearing screw, 
I turn to the nearing light, 
And I call to the drowsy crew ; 
And the mud boils foul and blue 
As the blind bow backs away. 
Do they give me their thanks if she clear the banks ? 
(Shoal! ‘Ware Shoal!) Not they. 






































The beach-pools cake and skim, 
The bursting spray-heads freeze ; 
I gather on crown and rim 
The gray grained ice of the seas, 
Where, sheathed from bitt to trees, 
The plunging colliers lie. 
Would I barter my place for the Church’s grace? 
(Shoal! ’ Ware Shoal!) Not I. 


Through the blurr of the whirling snow, 
Or the black of the inky sleet, 
The lanterns gather and grow, 
And I look for the homeward fleet. 
Rattle of block and sheet— 
Ready about! Stand by! 
Shall I ask them a fee that they fetch the quay ? 
(Shoal! ’ Ware Shoal!) Not l 


I swoop and I surge and I swing, 
In the rip ot the rac ing tide ; 
By the gates of Doom I sing ; 
On the horns of death I ride. 
A ship-length overside 
Between the course and the sand, 
Fretted and bound, I bid 
Peril whereof I cry. 
Would I change with my brother a league inland ? ' 
(Shoal! ’ Ware Shoal!) Not 1 : ; 
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GRANT IN THE 


By HAMLIN 


MEXICAN WAR. 


GARLAND, 


Author of *‘ Main Travelled Roads,” “ Prairie Folks,”’ etc. 


BARRACKS LIFE AT ST. LOUIS.—GRANT’ 


S COURTSHIP OF MISS JULIA DENT.— 


HIS PART IN THE MEXICAN WAR.—A DARING RIDE AT MONTEREY.—TWO 


IMPORTANT UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


FROM GRANT.—GRANT’S BOLD CHARGE 


INTO THE CITY OF MEXICO.—HIS STANDING AND CHARACTER AT THE CLOSE 


OF THE WAR, 


BOUT ten miles south of the city of 
4 St. Louis, on a fine height which 
overlooks the oily, tawny-colored flood of 
the Mississippi River, is set the Jefferson 
sarracks of early Western history. New 
buildings have been added, and the trees 
have grown, but the old buildings set round 
the square of sward are quite untouched 
of change. They look as 
they did in 1843, when p> 
Ulysses Grant joined the 
army there, and entered 
upon his duties as brevet 
second lieutenant of the 
Fourth Infantry. They 
are of whitewashed stone, 
with galleries and gener- 
ous roofs, inthe Southern | 
manner. At the eastern 
end of the campus is set | 
the flagstaff, and under it 
the brass cannon which 
serves as evening gun. 
Across the river are 
wooded banks, and to the 
north the city of St. Louis 








for St. Louis was then a far-Western town 
and a most important military centre. No 
less than sixteen companies of infantry 
were stationed at Jefferson Barracks when 
Grant was assigned to duty there just after 
his graduation from West Point. Colonel 
Stephen Kearney commanded the post, 
and commanded it reasonably, and the 
young lieutenant found 
army life very agreeable. 
The routine was not 
severe, and though his 
room was bare and the 
duty monotonous, yet 
there was compensating 
charm, For diversion, 
men and officers alike 
looked to St. Louis. Be- 
tween roll-call and drill 
the officers were per- 
mitted to enjoy them- 
selves without  inquisi- 
torial search mto their 
plans and motives. With 
his mind still set on se- 
curing a situation as 





shows vaguely in the 
smoke and haze. 


river below, steamboats From a photograph 


ply with shining paddle- McCvure’s Macazine. 


wheels which make no 
noise. Thereisa singular air of peace and 
repose and gentle life within this quad- 
rangle, though it rings at intervals with 
the imperious commands of the bugle. 
All fear, all anxiety concerning the future 
seems left behind. The men move quietly 
about, the robins tug at worms on the 
lawn, and the bluejay flying across mocks 
the bugle’s note with saucy unconcern. 

It was a large post in the early forties, 


On the TH ‘SET GUN AT JE! 


teacher, Grant set to work 
to do some reading and 
studying. Possibly this 
resolution kept him 
out of the degenerating 
tendency of the routine life, which makes 
toward indifferentism and mechanical ac- 
tion. At any rate, no one has yet uttered 
a word of criticism of his life there. 
General Longstreet says of him at this 
time: ‘* He was a general favorite, and his 
name was never connected with anything 
which called for rebuke or reproach. The 
routine was strict enough to account for 
every man and to fill his time pretty thor- 


FERSON BARRA 


taken expressly for 


Nore.—With the abundance of materia! gathered by Mr. Garland on the perioa of Grant's life covered by the present 


paper, particularly in reference to Grant's service in the Mexic 


san War, it would have been easy to carry the narrative on 


through a second paper. But this would have prolonged the series beyond our first plan, and conflicted with other matter 
already arranged for ; so it was deemed better to condense the material. In the book form which the papers are finally 


to take there will not be this need of condensation.—EpiTor. 
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THE HOUSE 


From a photograph taken expre 


oughly. It was about like that at West 
Point, with thorough daily drill, for the 
Mexican War was threatening.’’ * 

From the barracks an irregular road led 
to the northwest, towards Georgetown, in- 
tersecting the famous Gravois road from 
s at a point about nine miles out- 
side the city. This byway came to bea 
familiar one to Ulysses Grant, for Colonel 
Dent, the father of Grant’s classmate and 
roommate, F. ‘T. Dent, lived on the Gravois 
road, a mile or two beyond its intersection 
with the barrack road Frederick Dent 
had been fond enough of Ulysses Grant to 
visit him at his home in Bethel, and-also 
to invite him to visit in return at ‘‘ White 
Haven,’’ as the elder Dent called his 
country seat. Before Grant was able to 
pay the visit, however, Frederick Dent 
was forced to report for duty in a regiment 
stationed farther west. 


St. Loui 


rHE COURTSHIP AND ENGAGEMENT OF 
GRANT AND MISS DENT, 


The Dent household contained three 
young girls, Julia, Emma, and Ellen. 
Julia, a girl of seventeen,was at school in 
St. Louis, and Lieutenant Grant upon 
making his first visit to White Haven did 
not meet her, though he found the house 


* From an interview with General Longstreet, held No- 
vember 21, 1896, for McCLure’s MaGazin1i 


IN WHICH GRAN LIVED FO 


ssly for McCLure’s M 


filled with young people. He was moved 
to repeat his visit even before Miss Julia 
returned from St. Louis, and afterwards he 
very frequently rode out there between 
riously up the road in 


g 
his impetuous boyish fashion, for between 


Tes] ] t “In 
adrilis, Ciattering 


drill and roll-call was short space to make 
a lover’s visit in, especially when the young 
lady’s home was several miles away. 


ly’ 

White Haven, for all its title, was but a 
plain farmhouse, with two smallish rooms 
and a hall in the main part below. It 
had an addition on the west, and a negro 
cabin and kitchen at the rear. It was 
imposing by reason of its galleries, its 
position, and the beautiful surroundings 


oO 
— 
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it overlooked. It was not so overawin 
to the young Ohioan as Colonel Den 
himself, who was at this time a middle- 
aged man of large frame and irascible 
temper, quite the ideal in manner of a 
gentleman of the plantation. According 
to local testimony, he took small interest 
in Ulysses Grart, who was a plain, il 
expressive youth, quite commonplace in 
all discernible ways. The colonel, it is 
said, wondered at his son’s taste in taking 
to himself such an intimate. His dislike 
of Grant grew when he saw his daughter 
Julia quite evidently pleased with the 
young soldier. Mrs. Dent, on the con- 
trary, liked young Grant at once. Her 
keen sense apprehended in him honesty, 
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loyalty, and a certain unmeasured power. 
Her greetings continued to be cordial even 
after it appeared that her daughter Julia 
was wholly committed to the young lieu- 
tenant's future weal or woe. 

Georgetown was back country at this 
time. St. Louis was ten miles away, over 
a bad road, and its pleasures were quite 
out of reach in winter. Therefore the 
Dent family depended for society largely 
on their neighbors. At the home of the 
Longs, the Sappingtons, or the Dents, the 
young people gathered of evenings to 
dance and sing, and in these merrymakings 
Grant and some of his fellow-officers from 
the barracks were frequent participants. 
On the other hand, Miss Julia Dent wasa 
frequent dancer at the barrack ‘* hops.”’ 
And in time these frequent meetings stirred 
in Lieutenant Grant a desire beyond every 
other felt by him—to win the small hand 
of this Missouri girl. 

The courtship proceeded in the true 
American fashion—that is to say, without 
asking by-your-leave of the parents: since 
they are not the principals in the matter, 
anyhow, their objections are of small 
matter. Beautiful days followed—days 
to be remembered till death. Over the 
lovely hills and through secluded, wooded 
lanes the young people rode or drove 
without prevision of trouble. Then one 
day an order came to the Fourth Infantry 
to break camp and join the Second Dra- 
goons at Fort Jessup in Louisiana. 

Grant had just obtained a twenty days’ 
leave of absence to visit Ohio. He was, 
in fact, on the road, and there was no way 
of recalling him save by letter; so he jour- 
neyed on without worry.* His worry be- 
gan when a letter reached him telling him 
lis regiment was about to move. He had 
not arrived at a definite understanding with 
Miss Dent, being content merely to meet 
her day by day; but now war was threaten- 
ing, and it seemed of paramount necessity 
that he should know her precise feeling 
toward him. He returned in express haste 
to Jefferson Barracks, saddled his horse, 
and rode to White Haven.+ 

He arrived at White Haven on the day of 
a wedding to which the Dents were going, 
and all things conspired to make him very 
determined and more than usually serious. 
He found Miss Julia ina carriage, just start- 
ing to the wedding in company with her 
brother. He persuaded the brother to 

* Personal Memoirs 

+ Letter to Mrs. Bailey of Georgetown, wherein he con- 
cisely says, “‘I called around by way of St. Louis, where I 


spent four or five days very pleasantly.” That phrase 
“called around "’ is deliciously careless. 





take his horse, and so won a place beside 
her in the single-seated carriage, and they 
started. He was unusually silent at 
first. 

Now it chanced that heavy rains had 
swollen the Gravois to abnormal size, and 
the frail bridge which spanned it was nearly 
submerged with a wild and turbid flood. 
As they approached it Miss Dent grew ap- 
prehensive, and said: 

** Are you sure it’s all right 

‘** Oh, yes, it’s all right,’’ Grant replied, 
man fashion to womankind. 

» ‘* Well, now, Ulysses, I’m going to cling 
to you, if we go down,’’ Miss Dent said. 

‘*We won't go down,”’ he replied, and 
drove across, while the frightened girl 
clung to his arm. 

She released her hold as they reached 
the other side of the bridge, and he drove 
in thoughtful silence for some distance. 
At length he cleared his throat, and said: 
** Julia, you spoke just now of clinging to 
me, no matter what happened. I wonder 
if you would cling to me all my life?’’ 
This was a great deal of imagery for a man 
with eight generations of New England 
ancestry behind him. 

The answer was favorable; but the 
lovers, being astute young Americans, 
agreed to say nothing to Miss Dent’s par- 
ents till Grant’s return from the South, at 
least.* Grant felt pretty sure that Colo- 
nel Dent would not favor bis suit. A poor, 
plain, young second lieutenant (by cour- 
tesy), a youth whisked about at the com- 
mand of the War Department, was a very 
bad match for Miss Julia Dent. ‘They 
parted hopeful and resolute, Grant to join 
his regiment near Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
and Miss Dent to go back to White Haven 
to wait, which is the lot of women—to 
wait and to suffer. She found her great- 
est pleasure, during the years of separa- 
tion which followed, in his letters. He 
had always been a good letter-writer, and 
under the stimulus of love and a life of 
action in strange scenes, he surpassed him- 
self. He delineated the landscape, the 
camp-life, and the campaigns; he dis- 
cussed governmental policies; and through 
it all ran the strong under-current of a pure 
and loyal love. 

In March, 1845, President Tyler signed 
the bill for the annexation of ‘Texas, and 
the Lone Star republic became a part of 
the United States, and General Zachary 
Taylor, the famous Indian fighter, and 
‘‘commander of the Southwest district,’’ 


>? 


*** Personal Memoirs,’ and also an interview with Mrs. 
Grant by Frank G. Carpenter. 
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was ordered to occupy ‘‘ the disputed tef- 
ritory,’’ which was a tract lying between 
the Nueces and Colorado rivers. Early 
in May Lieutenant Grant, believing he was 
about to go into war, with the chance of 
being killed, asked for a leave of absence, 
and hastened to St. Louis to see his bride- 
elect and to get the consent of Colonel 
Dent to their marriage. ‘lhe consent was 
given reluctantly, but it was given, and 
the young soldier set face at last toward 
actual warfare and possible death. It is 
easy to imagine that he did not return to 
his regiment whistling for joy. He had 
no desire for military renown. Mexico 
would have fired the ‘‘ lean little Corsi- 
can’’ with colossal plans of empire; but 
Lieutenant Grant saw injustice and ag- 
gression in the campaign, and believed a 
retribution was in store for a nation which, 
in the name of freedom, seized upon a 
chance to widen its slave territory. Never- 
theless he was a soldier; and when he 
joined his regiment he entered upon his 
duties with outward readiness. 

Corpus Christi, the next station of the 
army, was a cross between a frontier ranch 
and a smuggler’s camp.* The town when 
the army arrived there consisted of twenty 
adobe houses. In a few weeks it wasa 
town of a thousand inhabitants, not count- 
ing the soldiers. Camp-followers, traders, 
and settlers, encouraged by the security 
given by the presence of the soldiers, 
made up this miscellaneous and not over- 
refined population.+ 

A very curious and interesting story of 
Grant is told by General Longstreet in an 
account of life in the camp at Corpus 
Christi. ‘* The officers,’’ says General 
Longstreet, ‘‘ built a theatre, depending 
upon their own efforts to reimburse them. 
As there was no one outside the army there, 
our dramatic company was organized 
among the officers, who took both male 
and female parts. In farce and comedy 
we did well enough, and soon collected 
funds enough to pay for the building and 
incidental expenses. We found ourselves 
sufficiently in funds to send over to New 
Orleans for costumes, and concluded to 
try tragedy. The Moor of Venice was 
chosen, Lieutenant Theoderic Porter to be 
the Moor, and Lieutenant U. S. Grant to 
be the daughter of Brabantio. But after 
rehearsal Porter protested that male hero- 
ines could not support the character nor 
give sentiment to the hero; so we sent over 
to New Orleans for Mrs. Hart, who was 


* Longstreet’s ‘‘ Story of the War.” 
+ ‘* Personal Memoirs.” 
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popular with the garrisons of Florida, 
‘Then all went well.’’ * 

Grant was probably selected for his 
small stature, handsome face, and soft 
voice. In an interview, General Long- 
street added: ‘‘Grant looked very well 
indeed dressed up; but Porter insisted 
that there was hardly sentiment enough in 
having aman playthe part. Grant played 
in several farces; one that I recall was 
‘The Irish Lion.’ I was in the cast also.’’ 


GRANT’S OWN ACCOUNT OF RESACA AND 
PALO ALTO—AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER. 


Of the advance of the army from Cor- 
pus Christi we have an account in a letter 
written by Grant himself from Matamoras, 
on June 26, 1846. ‘This letter, hitherto 
unpublished, gives also a strong picture of 
the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca.f 


MATAMORAS, MExIco, 
June 26th, 1846. 
DEAR Low! 

I have just received your letter of the 6th of June, 
the first I have had from you since my regiment took 
the field in anticipation of the annexation of Texas 
Since that time the 4th Infantry has experienced but 
little of that ease and luxury of which the Hon. Mr 
Black speaks so much. Besides hard marching, a 
great part of the time we have not even been bless¢ 
with a good tent as a protection against wind and 
weather. 

At Corpus Christi our troops were much exposed 
last winter, which the citizens say was the severest 
season they have had for many years. From Corpus 


Christi to this place (a distance of about 180 miles 


they had to march through a long sandy desert cov- 
ered with salt ponds, and in one or two instances 
Pp mds of drinkable water were Sé parated by a whole 
day’s march. The troops suffered much, but stood it 
like men who were able to fight many such battles 
as those of the 8th and gth of May ; that is, without a 
murmur. 

On our arrival at the Rio Grande we found Mata- 


moras occupi d by a force superior to ours (in numbers), 

who might have made our march very uncomfortable 

if they had have had the spirit and courage to attempt 

it But they confined their hostilities (except their 
] } 
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paper ones) to small detached parties g I 

dividuals, as in the cases you mention in your letter 
until they had their force augmented to thril or 
quadruple ours, and then they made the bold efforts 
of which the papersare full. About the last of April 
we got word of the enemy crossing the river, no doubt 
with the intention of cutting us off from our supplies 
at Point Isabel. On the Ist of April at three o'clock 
General Taylor started with about 2000 men to go 
after and escort the wagon train from Point Isabe 


* Longstreet’s “ Story of the War.” 

+ This valuable letter is here published for the fi 
John W. Lowe, to whom it was written, acted upon his friend 
Grant's suggestion and entered the Mexican War himself, as 
captain of a volunteer company from Ohio; and in letters 
written to his family, he speaks of meeting Grant in the City 
of Mexico. Heafterwards entered the Civil War, as Colonel 
of the Twelfth Ohio Infantry, and was killed in the battle of 
Carnifex Ferry, West Virginia, September 10, 1861. The 
original letter is now in the possession of his grandson, John 
W. Lowe of Chicago. 
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ind with the determination to cut his way, no matter 


how superior their numbers 


Our march on this occasion was as severe as could 
be mad Until three o'clock at night we scarcely 


halted ; then we laid down in the grass and took a 
little sleep, and marched the balance of the way the 
morning, Our march was mostly through grass 


p to the waist with a wet and uneven bottom, yet we 


made thirty miles in much less than a day. I consider 
my march on tl occasion equal to a walk of sixty 
les in one day on good roads and unencumbered 
th troops The next morning after our arrival at 
Point Isabel we heard the enemy’s artillery playing 
pon the little field work which we had left garri- 
yned by the 7th Infantry and two companies of ar- 
tillery Chis bombardment was kept up for seven 
ivs, with a loss of but two killed and four or five 
A ied On our side The loss of the enemy was 
gre iteT the ¢ t not se TIOUS ; 

On e 7th of May General Taylor started from 
Point Isabel with his little force, encumbered with a 
train of about 250 wagons loaded with provisions and 

tio1 Aithough we knew the enemy was be- 
veen us and Matamoras, and in large numbers too 
yet I did not believe, I was not able to appreciate, the 
| lity of an attack from them. We had heard 
so much bombast and so many threats from the 
ie " that I began to believe that they we good 
for paper wars yne, but they stood up to their k 
mantully 


On the 8th, when within about fourteen miles of 
Matamoras, we found the enemy drawn up in line of 
battle on the edge of the prairie, next a piece ol woods 
called Palo Alto (which Is the Spanish for tall trees) 
Even then I did not believe they were going to give 
battle. Our troops were halted out of range of artil- 
lery, and the wagons parked, and the men allowed to 
fill their canteens w water. All preparations being 


made, we marched forward in line of battle until we 





received a few shots from the enemy, and then we 
halted, and our artillery commenced 
The first shot was fired about three o’clock P.M. 


y on both sides until 





and was kept up pretty equa 
sundown or after; we then encamped on our own 
ground, and the enemy on theirs. We supposed that 
the loss of the enemy had not been much greater 
than our own, and expected of course that the fight 
would be renewed in the morning. During that night 
I believe all slept as soundly on the ground at Palo 
Alto as if they had been ina palace. For my part, I 
don’t think I even dreamed of battles. 

During the day’s fight I scarcely thought of the 
probability or possibility of being touched myself 
(although g-pound shots were whistling all round) 
until] near the close of the evening a shot struck the 
ranks a little ways in front of me and knocked one 
man’s head off, knocked the under jaw of Capt. Page 
entirely away, and brought several others to the 
ground. Although Capt. Page received so terrible 
a wound, he is recovering from it. The under jaw is 
gone to the windpipe, and the tongue hangs down 
upon the throat. He will never be able to speak or 
to eat. 

The next morning we found to our surprise that 
the last rear guard of the enemy was just leaving 
their ground, the main body having left during the 


night. From Palo Alto to Matamoras there is for a 
great part of the way a dense forest of undergrowth, 


here called chaparral. The Mexicans, after having 
marched a few miles through this, were reénforced 
by a considerable body of troops. ‘They chose a 
place on the opposite side from us of a long but nar- 
row pond (called Resaca de la Palma), which gave 
them greatly the advantage of position. Here they 
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madeastand. The fight was a pell-mell affair, every- 
body for himself. The chaparral is so dense that you 
may be within five feet of a person and not know it. 
Our troops rushed forward with shouts of victory, and 
would kill and drive away the Mexicans from every 
piece of artillery they could get their eyes upon. The 
Mexicans stood this hot work for over two hours, but 
with a great loss. When they did retreat there was 
such a panic among them that they only thought of 
safety in flight. They made the best of their way for 
the river, and wherever they struck it they would rush 
in. Many of them no doubt were drowned. 

Our loss in the two days was 182 killed and wounded. 
What the loss of the enemy was cannot be cer- 
tainly ascertained, but I know acres of ground were 
strewed with the bodies of the dead and wounded. I 
think it would not be an over-estimate to say that 
their loss from killed, wounded, taken prisoners, and 
missing was over 2,000, and of the remainder nothing 
now scar ely remains. 0 precipitate was thelr flight 
when they found that we were going to cross the 
river and take the town, that sickness broke out 
among them, and as we have understood, they have 
but little effective force left. News has been received 





that Parades is about taking the field with a very 
large force. Daily, volunteers are arriving to reén- 
force us, and soon we will be al to meet them in 
whatever force they choose to come. What will be 





our course has not been announced in orders, but no 
carry the war into the interior. 
listant about 300 miles from here, will 


doubt we will 

Monterey, 
no doubt be the first place where difficulties with an 
enemy await us. You want to know what my feel- 
ings were on the field of battle! I do not know that 
I felt any peculiar sensation. War seems much less 
terrible to persons engaged in it than to those who 
read of the battles 

I forgot to tell you in the proper place the amount 
of property taken. We took on the gth eight pieces 
of artillery with all their ammunition ; something like 
2000 stand of arms, muskets, pistols, swords, sa- 
bres, lances, &c.; 500 mules with their packs ; camp 





equipage and provisions, and in fact everything they 
had. When we got into the camp of the enemy 
everything showed the great confidence they had of 
success. They were actually cooking their meal dur- 
ing the fight, and as we have since learned, the wo- 
men of Matamoras were making preparations for a 
great festival upon the return of their victorious 
army. 

The people of Mexico are a very different race of 
people from ours. The better class are very proud, 
and tyrannize over the lower and much more numer- 
ous class as much as a hard master does over his 
negroes, and they submit to it quite as humbly. 
The great majority [of the] inhabitants are either 
pure or more than half-blooded Indians, and show 
but little more signs of neatness or comfort in their 
miserable dwellings than the uncivilized Indian. 
Matamoras contains probably about 7,000 inhabitants, 
a great majority of them of the lower order. It is 
not a place of as much business importance as our 
little towns of 1,000. But no doubt I will have an 
opportunity of knowing more of Mexico and the 
Mexicans before I leave the country, and I will take 
another occasion of telling you more of them. 

Don’t you think Mr. Polk has done the officers of 
the army injustice by filling up the new regiment of 
riflemen from citizens?* It is plain to be seen that 
we have but little to expect from him. I have now 


* Grant had applied for a command in this regiment. For 
political reasons the bill authorizing the equipment of the 
regiment specified that it should be officered from civilian 
ranks. 
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written you a long letter; as soon as anything more 
is done I will write again. If you have an oppor- 
tunity, | wish you would let them know at home that 
Iam well. I don’t think I have written in the last 
four weeks. I should like very much to see you here 
in command of a volunteer company. I think you 
would not be affected by the climate. So far our 
troops have had their health remarkably well. 

Remember me to your own and Judge Fishback’s 
family. I suppose Tom [ Mr. Lowe's son] has grown 
so much that he almost thinks of volunteering for 
the Mexican wars himself. I shall be pleased to 
hear frdm you as often as you will make it convenient 
to write, and will answer all your letters 

Yours truly 
{ S. GRANT jt Infy 

1. Wo] Es Batavia, O 


GRANT AS A QUARTERMASTER. 


The battles of Palo Alto and Re Ssaca de 
la Palma were hardly more than skirmishes 


in comparison with the more important 





DENT, M OF MRS ‘ 


From a photograph loaned by Mr. U. S. Grant, Jr 


operations soon begun against Monterey. 
At Camargo, Grant, now full second lieu 
tenant, was made regimental quartermas 
ter, a position requiring activity, resource, 
and regularity of habit, and one which 
cannot be well filled by sleepy or dull- 
witted men. An army must be fed. Its 
supplies must not go astray or fall behind. 
Its ammunition must be ready, and its 
ambulances on hand. To always have 
these necessaries of an army in readiness 
is no small duty. It means early rising, 
methodical habits, and careful scrutiny of 
details. This appointment is important, 
therefore, as showing how Grant was re- 
garded by his superiors at this time. It 
must not be forgotten that he was a mere 


GRANT AS REGIMENTAL 





QUARTERMASTER. 
(Fn cr TER aemane | 
| 





stripling—a small, smooth-faced youth, of 
slight boyish figure, with rather long, 
square-cut hair, depending from a gig-top 
cap. He must have been considered trusty, 
energetic, and of good administrative abil- 
ity to be so chosen. Certainly he was a 
popular officer. There are many com- 
plaints of cruelty on the part of young 
officers toward their men, but no such 
complaint was ever made of Grant. He 
was kind and just to all men. And no- 
where did he show his equable temper, his 
command over himself, more convincingly, 
than in his service as quartermaster in 
that land of burning sun and scant grass. 
He has himself indicated one of the pecul- 


iar difficulties when he said: ‘‘I am not 
aware of ever having used a profane ex- 
pletive in my life; but I would have the 
charity to excuse those who may have 
done so, if they were in charge of a train 
of Mexican pack-mules of the time.’’ 
His old comrades say he was active, pa- 
tient, resourceful, and prompt. He was 
learning a great lesson those days. He 
brought his command through in good 
order. 

Monterey was the principal town in 
northern Mexico at that time. In 1846 it 
possessed fifteen or twenty thousand peo 
ple. It was, in fact, a fortified town of 
Mexican Indians, governed by a few Mexi- 
can-Spanish priests and soldiers. It was 
situated ina magnificent, wide, flat valley, 
with noble mountains from three to seven 
thousand feet in altitude, walling it in. 
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372 GRANT AT THE BATTLE OF MONTEREY. 


General Taylor approached it from the 
east, and camped about three miles from 
the city, at a fine group of springs, shaded 
then as now by noble pecan and walnut 
trees. The plain is quite level and cov- 
ered with mesquite and other forms of 
Chaparral, 

Apparently nothing hindered marching 
directly upon the town. ‘Taylor soon dis- 
covered, however, that the citizens had 
made careful preparation for receiving 
him. General Ampudia, with ten or eleven 
thousand men, was in command. 

Ulysses Grant now watched to see what 
General Taylor, who had already become 
his hero, would do. Here was a town 
with complete defences. It had no weak 
spot, apparently. How would Taylor 
attack ? He resorted to the familiar and 
primitive method—he prepared to flank 
the enemy. On the morning of the 2oth, 
General Taylor said, ‘‘General Worth, 
you will take your division and make the 
attempt to dislodge the enemy to the 
north and west. I shall consider your at- 
tack the main movement.”’ 

Lieutenant Grant remained with the 
eastern division of the army, and all day 
he watched with eager eyes to see the in- 
exorable advance of the northern army. 
Guns were run forward to a ravine before 
the ‘‘ black fort,’’ and planted where they 
could shell the enemy, while reconnoitring 
parties were out to the east. 

As regimental quartermaster, Lieutenant 
Grant had no business to leave camp,* but 
the excitement grew too great for his young 
blood, and when the cannonading thick- 
ened, he mounted a horse and rode to the 
front. He reached the line just in time to 
hear the thrilling order, ‘* Charge !’’ which 
meant death to many brave fellows. Hith- 
erto the fighting had been done by cannon 
shots. At once the men were under the 
fire of the terrible ‘‘ black fort,’’ and also 
of the batteries at the eastern end of the 
town. As they drew nearer, the musketry 
from the housetops joined the dm. 

Grant plunged into the charge, and being 
the only man mounted, became a special 
target for bullets, but escaped unhurt. He 
was with the command when it forced the 
Mexicans across the bridge and back into 
the city. 

Every housetop was manned by gun- 
ners lying behind low parapets of sand- 


*In a letter to his parents he sajd: ‘‘I do not mean that 
you shall ever hear of my shirking my duty in battle. My 
new post of quartermaster is considered to afford an officer 
an opportunity to be relieved from fighting, but I do not 
and can not see it in that light. You have always taught me 
that the post of danger is the post of duty.” 


bags or blocks of adobe, and the Ameri- 
cans paused, after crossing the Bridge of 
the Saint, and scattered out into the side 
streets. Every avenue leading west was 
swept by guns in the plaza, and by the 
muskets of the men on the housetops. 


GRANT’S BOLD RIDE IN FRONT OF THE 
ENEMY AT MONTEREY, 


Nevertheless ten companies under com- 
mand of Colonel Garland forced their way, 
by successive rushes from street to street, 
up almost to the plaza itself. But thence 
they could go neither forward nor back; 
they could only pop away at any Mexican 
head they sighted. So the battle hung 
poised till Colonel Garland discovered his 
ammunition to be running low. It then 
became necessary to get word to General 
Twiggs, his division commander, calling 
for ammunition or reinforcements. 

** Boys,’’ said Colonel Garland, ‘‘ I’ve 
got to send some one back to General 
Twiggs. It’s a dangerous job, and I 
don’t like to order any man to do it. 
Who’ll volunteer ?’ 

‘*T will,’’ said Quartermaster Grant 
promptly. ‘* I've got a horse.’’ 

‘*Good. You're just the man to do it. 
Keep on the side streets and ride hard.”’ 

Grant needed no instructions. He was 
the best horseman in the command. He 
had the resource of an Indian. He flung 
himself on his horse, with one heel be- 
hind the saddle’s cantle, and one hand 
wound in his horse’s mane, with the other 
guiding his course. Amid cheers from 
his comrades he dashed down a side street 
leading to the north, a street which looked 
like a dry canal. At every crossing he 
was exposed to view, and the enemy, get- 
ting his range, sent a slash of bullets 
down each street as he flashed past. Hang- 
ing thus he forced his horse to leap a four- 
foot wall. He rode to the north till out 
of fire, then turned to the east, and ina 
few moments’ time drew rein before Gen- 
eral Twiggs, and breathlessly uttered his 
message. General Twiggs gave the order 
to collect the ammunition, but before it 
could be done the troops came pouring 
back.* 

That night ended the fighting; for while 
the demonstrations at the east ended thus 
unsuccessfully, General Worth with his 
Texas troops was making way inexorably 
toward the plaza from the west. The 
houses were all built on the street, with 


* Richardson's “ Life of Grant,” “* Personal Memoirs,” 
etc. 
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GRANT TRANSFERRED TO SCOTT’S COMMAND. 373 
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: 
q NEW RLEAN BARRACK i | 
From a photograph taken expressly for McCiure’s MaGazine. Grant spent several weeks in New Orleans Barracks on i 
his way to Mexico, and his regiment returned there at the close of the war H 
} 

the gardens behind, and these gardens variance with Taylor’s. He had all along ' | 

were separated from each other by walls insisted that the City of Mexico should be 

of adobe. Worth’s men, accustomed to attacked directly from the east, with Vera 
Mexican towns, battered down the doors, Cruz as a landing point, and thitherward " 
and with picks and axes cut through these he pushed his way with reénforcements. 13 
: soft walls, and thus under cover advanced Lieutenant Grant was transferred with his if 
steadily from house to house. The army regiment from General David Twiggs’s a 
ate its way like some monster worm, rod division, under Taylor’s command, to the J 
by rod, until General Ampudia felt the division of General William Worth, under Fi 


prolongation of the struggle to be useless, Scott. He therefore retraced the severe 
and on the morning of September 24, 1846, journey to Camargo and Matamoras, 
the garrison surrendered. whence, by much over-loaded transports, 

Though behaving with such gallant- he and his comrades were carried to Vera 
ry,’ says General Longstreet, ‘‘Grant’s Cruz, where Scott was assembling’ his lit- 





name does not appear in the reports. In tle army of invasion like Cortes of the 

those days it was hard for a young officer sixteenth century. 

to get mention unless he did something of The city of Vera Cruz, lying nearly due 

very conspicuous bravery. After a man east of the City of Mexico, was an old 

got to be captain or colonel a brevet was town, built then, as now, of stone and 

more easily obtained. ‘They were some- adobe, in the one-storied Spanish fashion, 

times obtained for merely looking at a with several superb churches, and with 

battle.’’ flat-roofed, unimposing buildings. It isa » 
The victories of ‘‘Old Rough and place of tropical heat and extreme humid- if 

Ready’ Taylor were already resounding ity, yet it was and is the main port of en- iP. 

through the North; the victor of Monterey try for the City of Mexico. hae 

and Matamoras was rapidly mounting to On Lobos Island, just below the city, Gd 


the position of a popular hero, and the Scott made a landing, March 9g, 1847, with 
administration determined to cripple him no little pomp, the bands playing *‘ Yan- 
if possible. It was decided, at length, to kee Doodle,’’ and the French, Spanish, 
discredit his line of attack, and to puf and English lookingon. The site of Vera 
General Winfield Scott, the commander- Cruz is quite level, but back of it, ina half 
in-chief of the army, into the field in per- circle, runs a series of low sand-hills. On 
son. these hills Scott encamped and planted his 
Scott’s plan of campaign was quite at siege guns. Quartermaster Grant is said 
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to have unofficially supervised this siege, 
in pursuance of his policy to see all that 
went on. It was all a battle of cannon, 
and the infantry had little to do but swel- 
ter on the sand and fight flies and fleas. 
The town of Vera Cruz soon capitulated, 
and Scott, aware of the danger to his men 
of longer stay in this land of yellow fever, 


marched in impos- 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY 


GRANT FROM THE FIELD. 


had seen as much of it as I have you would be tired 
of the subject Of our success at Vera Cruz you 
have read everything. The strength of the town, its 
forts and castle, the papers are full, and they do not 
exaggerate. On the 13th ot April the rear division 
of General Scott's army left Vera Cruz to ascend the 
mountains and drive Santa Anna from his strong 
position in one of the passes. 

On the night of the 15th, General Worth arrived 


at Plana del Rio, three miles from the battle-ground. 





ing review in at the 
h gateand outof 


the north gate, and 


sout 


started for Jalapa, 
the next consider- 
able town on the 
main highway to the 
City of Mexico. A 
few days later, in 
the strong moun- 
tain pass of Cerro 
he encoun 
tered the Mexican 


army under Santa 


Grant has left an 
il teresting account 
of the famous battle 
of Cerro Gordo, and 
or tne 


movements of the 


subsequent 





army, in the follow- 
ing letter, written, 


General Twiggs, with 
his division, had been 
there several days pre- 
paring foran attack. By 
the morning of the 17th 
the way was completed 
to go around the pass, 
Cerro Gordo, and make 
the attack in the rear as 
well as in the front. 
The difficulties to sur- 
mount made the under- 
taking ilmost equal to 
Bonaparte’s crossing the 
Alps ( erro Gordo is a 
long, narrow pass, the 
mountains towering far 
above the road on either 
side Some five of the 
peaks were fortified and 
armed with artillery and 
infantry. 

At the outlet of the 
mountain gorge a strong 
breastwork was throw! 
up and hve pleces 
placed in’ embrasure, 
sweeping the road so 
that it would have been 
impossible for any force 
in the world to have 
advanced. Immediately 
behind this is a peak of 
the mountains several 
hundred feet higher than 
any of the others and 
commanding them It 
was on this height that 
General Twiggs made 
his attack. As soon as 
the Mexicans saw this 
height taken they knew 








like the preceding 
, to John W. ERAL WINFIELD SCOTT AT 
Lowe, of Batavia, Drawn by T. V. Chomineki 
Ohio, only fifteen 

days after the battle, and never before 
published. * 


one 


PipLinc AHUALCO, MEXICO, 
Way 3, 1847 

DEAR Low! 
Just as the troops were leaving Vera Cruz I re- 
ceived a letter from my young friend Tom and your- 
self Now that we w 


four or five days, I avail myself of the opportunity of 


s 





probably be stationary for 


answering I see that you have written me several 
letters which you have not received answers to. I al- 
ways make it a point to answer all your letters and 
am only sorry I don’t get more of them You say 
you would like to hear more about the war If yo 

* The original letter is now in the possession of J. W 
Lowe f Cl igo, a grandson of the recipient of it 





the day was up with 
them Santa Anna va- 
mosed with a small part 
of his force, leaving 
ibout 6000 to be taken prisoners with all their 


after a painting by Chappe 


irms, supplies, et Santa Anna’s loss could not 
have been less than 8000 killed, wounded, taken 
prisoners, and missing. The pursuit was so close 
upon the retreating few that Santa Anna’s carriage 
and mules were taken, and with them his wooden 
leg and some twenty or thirty thousand dollars in 
money 

Between the thrashing the Mexicans have got at 
Buena Vista, Vera Cruz, and Cerro Gordo, they are 
so completely broken up that if we only had trans- 
portation we could go to the City of Mexico and 
wherever else we liked without resistance. Garrisons 
could be established in all the important towns, and 
the Mexicans prevented from ever raising another 
army Santa Anne is said to be at Orizaba, at the 
foot of a mountain aiways covered with snow and of 
the same name He was but a small force. 

Orizaba looks from here as if you could almost 
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GRANT TAKES NOTE 








OF THE 


From a photograph taken expressly for Mc( M 
AZINE It was across this bridge that the division in wl 
Grant was fig w charged intott re oft A 
shrine of the saint, from wl the bridge deriv S 
was destroys n the battle, but was su rently r 
throw a stone to it, but it looked the same Jalapa 
some fifty miles back, and was ev s I 
Vera Cruz Since we left the seacoast imp 
ment in the appearance of the people and the s 
of buildings has been anything 
had seen in Mexico before S of t 


best in the world Phe 


| i ' 
beautiful, and a great de 





nificent tableland spreads out j 
you and below you. Jalapa ist 
most beautiful place that I ever saw 
It is about 4000 feet above sea, at 
being inthe Torrid Zone, they ha 


litand ve 


the everlasting spring fr g- 
etables the year around I saw 
there a great many handsome ladies 


QI 


and more well-dressed men than I 


had ever seen before in the Repub- 
lic 

From Jal ipa we mar hed to Pe 
l into the 


rote, and walked quietly 


Strong Castle that you no doubt 
have read about. It is a great 


work One brigade, the one | be- 
long to, is now twenty miles in ad- 
vance of Perote. Soon, no doubt, 
we will advance Puebla, | 
am regimental quartermaster, ap- 


pointed under the new law allowing 


upon 





one to each regiment and giving 
extra allowances — 


Remember me to all your family 





; splendid, but the display of 





BIRDS IN 





MEXICO 


] f 


( four inches long, and it is 


ive a Dea! 


red, You 


re th 
r | riend, 
7 


The battle of Cerro Gordo, like the bat- 
Buena Vista on I 
the way to the 


the north, opened 
Capita \ The army oft vVic- 


tory moved steadily on toward the heart of 


the nation In a letter to his parents, 
written in May, 1847, about the same time 
as the letter above, Grant furnishes a 


view into his situation and employ- 


‘*We are 


he wrote, ‘‘ towards the 


further | 
progressing steadi if 
Mexican capital 
Since I last wrote you my position 
een rendered more responsible and labori- 
OWS. . .. Bu I must not talk to you all 
the time the war. I shall try to 
descriptions of what I see 


in this country. It many won- 


» + 
about 
give you a few 


has in it 


derful things. . . It is very mountain- 
ous, ts hillsides are covered with tall 


whose leaves 


They toss to and 
like plumes in a 


their deep green glistening in the sunshine 


paims waving present a 


splendid appearance, 
fro in the 


wind helmet, 


or glittering in the moonbeams in the 
most beautiful way. I have been much 
delighted with the Mexican birds. 


] 


Many have a plumage that is superlatively 
their music 


does not equal that of eir colors 


‘ bag ’ A STREI t 
and Judge Fishback’s. Tell Tom 
he must write to me again I will From a photograph taken expressly for Mc¢ RE M It was 
be much pleased to receive all the probably through this very street that Grant mad ; perilous ride t rder 
letters you will write to me, and all ammunition for Colonel Garlan 
that Tom will write too. I will 
write to Tom from Puebla. I suppose we will be ‘[hey beat ours in show, but do not equal 
there in a few days If you see any of the Bethe ‘ : = : ae 

ae ed pe them in harmony But I hear the 
people, please remember me to them. ‘Tell them ; ; ‘ . 
am heartily tired of the wars If vou were to see me taps as I write and must be on the 


now, you would never recognize me in the world 


I 


move. I have written this letter with my 
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376 WITHIN SIGHT 


sword fastened on my side and my pistol 
within reach, not knowing but that the 


g 
next moment I may be called into battle 
again ? 

Clearly nothing was lost upon this 


young lieutenant wrestling with the stub- 
born mules of the wagon train in a most 
difficult country. He mused deeply upon 
General Scott’s audacity in cutting loose 
from all supplies, and as quartermaster 
he aided the army in living off the coun- 
try He came to believe also in the man- 
ifest destiny of the American Republic. 
Puebla fell into the hands of the invad- 


“rs without resistance. It was a fine city, 





E DE ANTA ANNA, COMMANDER OF THE 


the finest in the country, excepting only 
the capital Directly before it, and sepa- 
rating it from the valley and City of Mex- 
ico, is the mightiest range of mountains 
on the American continent. The Mexi- 
cans have a proverb, ‘* Puebla is the first 
heaven, Mexico is the second.’’ The City 
of Mexico lies in a wide, flat valley at an 
altitude of seven thousand feet above 
It is semi-arid and semi-tropic in 
character, with a rainy season which begins 
in July or August and lasts for several 
It wasin August that Scott’s army 
first looked dowh upon the beautiful vai- 


the sea. 


weeks. 


ley with its lakes filled with water, shining 
like mirrors, and its green everywhere 
It was a beautiful 
sight, and the army raised a cheer. 

On the shore of Lake Chalco, at a little 


Indian village called Ayotla, Scott col- 


meshed with streams. 


* Balch’s “ Life of Grant Grant took sufficient interest 
in the birds to count nearly two hundred different kinds 


OF THE CITY 







OF MEX/CO 





GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR, 


From a daguerreotype owned by Peter Gilsey, Esq., of 
New York 


lected his army and began to reconnoitre. 
His guides explained to him that there 
were eight gates to the city. Directly in 
front was the ancient thoroughfare between 
Lake Chalco and Lake Xochimilco. This 
was strongly fortified. The gates to the 
west were less strongly fortified, and 
Scott, after hearing the report of. his engi- 
neers and guides, decided to move round 
the Jakes Chalco and Xochimilco, and at- 
tack the city in the rear. 

The Americans fell upon Valencia’s 
forces at Contreras, a town four miles from 
Tlalpan, upon the morning of the twen- 


tieth of August. The assault, made in 
the early light, had all the appalling ele- 
ments of a surprise in battle. It was a 


matter of not more than ten or fifteen 
minutes, but it took the fighting heart out of 
the Mexicanarmy. Men and officers alike 
were appalled at the power and fierceness 
of these Northerners. Valencia’s army 
broke into flight and streamed back into 
the city, crying as they ran: ‘* Here come 
the Yankees! Here come the Yankees! ”’ 

Grant was with Colonel Garland’s divi- 
sion, which was meanwhile confronting 
the Hacienda San Antonio; but when 
Contreras was taken, San Antonio was 
evacuated, and the two armies advanced 
on the two parallel roads which skirt the 
Pedregal and lead directly toward Mex- 
icv, The next stronghold, a most formi- 
dable point, was the church and convent in 
the little village of Churubusco, which 
stood on the level plain, surrounded by 
tilled fields marked out by ditches. In this 
land every cabin has the wall of a fortress, 
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CHURUBUSCO AND 





The Churu- 


and every church isa castle 
structure ofl 
almost impregnable walls, having but two 
entrances. It looked unassailable, but at 
the word the American soldiers started 
across the open fields, impetuous, unwa- 
vering as so many bulldogs. They wen 
over the earthworks, silenced the cannon, 
raised ladders against the wall, and in an 


busco convent was a low 


MOLINO DEL 


REY 


~s 
~“ 





incredibly short time sent tl 
and stripes like a crimson flower soar- 


e Sta©rs 


ing up the flag-pole. So great was 
the demoralization in the ranks of the 
Mexicans, that the Americans could 
have entered the City of Mexico upon 
the heels of the fugitives. 

(here now intervened a_ truce, 
during which neither army was to 
strengthen its position or secure re- 
inforcements, though Scott was al- 
lowed to procure supplies for his army. 
Mr. Trist, on the part of the United 
States, worked zealously to secure 
a treaty of peace. While this was going 
on, Scott, with Worth’s division, occupied 
Tacubaya, a little Indian town on the 
edge of the high ground, and about four 
miles from Mexico. From near Tacubaya 
a low cape of rocky, wooded land extends 
irregularly into the flat land and ends 
abruptly in a high rocky knob. Chis 
I 


knob forms a magnificent natural fortress, 

















GRANT PROVES 


which at this time was crowned with a 
castle. Chapultepec, a long, low, thick- 


walled structure covering almost the en- 


re top On the sides and at the base 
were other fortifications, and to the west 
and north a fine stone aqueduct made a 
formidable wall, for its arches had been 
filled in with blocks of adobe. Back of 
this fortress, and also enclosed by the aque 
duct, was an old m (Molino del Rey 


‘‘the king’s mi '), which was reported to 


Scott to be Santa Anna's cannon foundry. 


It was a plain, square structure, with a 

wide wall enclosing it. In the wall were 

sheds and houses It was heavily garri- 

soned, and seemed to be highly valued by 
the enem\ 

LLOW-OFFICER’S ACCOUNT OF GRANT'S 

BI I \ Ll lO » Di REY 
| i t ce had bee! violated by the 


Mexicans, Scott claimed; and on the 4th 
of September he declared the armistice at 
in end and marched upon Molino del Rey 
from Tacubaya. During the night of the 
th he got within striking distance, and at 

light an impetuous charge was made, 
and the enemy driven « of the mill 

In this battle Quartermaster Grant was, 


as usual, in the roretront. **You could 
not keep Grant out of battle,’’ says Gen 
eral Longstreet ‘* The duties of quarter- 
master could not keep him out of his com- 
nan gs WI purs y the Mexi ins, 
who were crowd into the mill for safety, 


HIMSELF 








“A MAN OF FIRE.” 








Grant stumbled over his friend Dent, who 
was lying on the floor with a wound in the 
thigh. Just as he was stooping to examine 
his friend, Grant came face to face with a 
Mexican who was about to finish Dent. 
The Mexican wheeled to escape, and see- 
ing Lieutenant Thorne standing between 
him and the door, was about to fire, when 
Grant shouted a warning. The Mexican 
was killed by ‘Thorne; then all the squad 
rushed through into the enclosure of the 
mill, hot on the track of the fleeing Mexi- 
cans.* ‘The charge had been so impetuous 
that those who were behind the parapets 
on the roof of the mill could not escape. 
They were treed like wildcats on the walls. 
Grant was with the earliest of the troops 
to enter the mill. ‘* He was on staff duty 
that day, and was everywhere on the field 
of battle. Grant was always cool, swift, 
and unhurried in battle,’’ General Long- 
street goes on to say. ‘‘ He was as uncon- 
cerned, apparently, as if it were a hail- 
storm instead of a storm of bullets. I had 
occasion to observe his superb courage 
under fire. So remarkable was his bravery 
that mention was made of it in the official 
reports, and I heard his colonel say, * There 
goes a man of fire 

Four days later volunteers were calle 
for to make an attack upon Chapultepec 
It seemed a desperate undertaking, but so 
confident had the Americans become that 
two volunteer columns of 250 men each 
They were led 
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were made up instantly. 


Richardson's ** Life of Grant 
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' It was from arch to arch of this aqueduct that Grant, 


»> the San Cosme gate, and finally into the city 
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GRANT SHELLS 


by Captain Silas Casey and Captain Sam- 
| 
uel McKenzie. One division dug through 


the filled-up arches of the aqueduct on the 


north, and assaulted that way. ‘The other 
went up the south 
earthworks, and and scaled the 
walls in the very shadow of the thunder- 
ous cannon; and the citizens of Mexico, 
now completely disheartened, saw the gay 
flag of the Americans 


side, over defences, 


ditches, 


flame over their last ro- 
fortress. Pell-mell | 
down the aqueduct 
leading to the Belen 

gate, and along the 


aqueduct Veronica, 
leading toward Tlax- 
panna, the Mexicans 
retreated. 
Quitman 

the moving to- 
ward Belen, and Gen- 
eral Worth directed the 
advance toward ‘Tlax- 
panna and San Cosme. 
Grant was in the latter 
command, and _ from 
arch to arch of the 
aqueduct he 
with his companions. 
They met with little 
resistance till 
they came within gun- 
shot of -Tlaxpanna, 


where the aqueduct 
right 


General 
commanded 


column 


scudded 


serious 


turns at 
toward the city through 


S 


angies 


he San Cosme gate 
Grant’s impetuous but 


cool and determined ad- 


vance kept him with 

the hardiest of the pri- tHe row: 

vate soldiers, and there GRAN ‘ED THI 
was but a squad of pri- From a photograph take 
vates and few commis- M 
sioned officers with him 

when the cannon of Tlaxpanna were 


reached. 


GRANT’S FINE WORK AT 


MEXICO, 


THE GATES Ot! 


As usual the flat roofs of the houses 
were manned and fortified. While waiting 
for reinforcements, Grant did a little rec- 
onnoitring on hisown account, and finding 
a way to the San Cosme road in the rear 
of the men serving the cannon, he led a 
small force there, and drove the enemy 
from his position to a 
about half way to the 


defence 
Garita de Sar 


second 


THE ENEMY 
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Cosme. Ata later hour in the day he rec- 
onnoitred on the south the 
Cosme road, and came to the conclusion 
that he could use a small howitzer to good 
effect from the steeple of the church of 
San Cosme, which stood about three hun- 
dred yards the 
Cosme. 


side of San 


outside Garita de San 


This church had dt its éastern end and 


front a bell-tower of 
¢ moderate proportions, 
with a very narrow 
flight of steps leading 


to it. Up these steps 
} - 17 . ae | ' , y 
the resourcetul iteute 


ant and 
tugged a 


tain howitzer, ; 


his squad 


small moun- 


ting it together beneath 
the bells, began to she 


the hi 
the 
ment and scandal of the 
Mexicans, who seemed 
not to understand that 
they might 


as 
Sally out anc 


yuses just inside 


gates, to the amaze- 


ture this audacious 
Yankee. Th 
and ingenious ex- 


ploit was 


General Worth, and 


he sent Lie 


en 
seen D\ 


itenant 
Pemberton to bring 
the quartermaste! 
to him 
Chis is mighty 
fine work, sir; every 
shot tells. I'll send 
you another gun.’”’ 


Grant saluted 


" Thank you, Gen- 
" t . iE EXICA eral,’’ and took the 
expressly for Met ' additional gun. He 


knew, however, that 

there was not room 
for it in the belfry; but he also knew that 
a lieutenant must not by any chance know 
more than a general. 

One day, after Scott’s final entry into 
the City of Mexico, a squad of American 
soldiers, in passing a church, were assailed 
from the roof. ‘They rushed into a shop 
near by, and asked for and 
with which to hew down the door. ‘The 
owner of the store, a sturdy Englishman, 
Peter Green, said: I am a resident here. 
I can't give you the tools, but I can’t help 
your faking them.’’ So they 
tools and soon captured their assailants 
and 


chisels axes 


‘*took’’ the 


his Peter Green his wife became 
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friends of Quartermaster Grant, and dur- 
ing the following months he was a con- 
stant visitor at their house. They lived 
in San Francisco Street, and Grant was 
for a time quartered in the San Fran- 
cisco church and convent opposite. He 
found in them and their household a fine, 
wholesome family, somewhat like his own 
people in Ohio. The daughter Sarah re- 
members him well, though she was but a 
child. ‘* We thought the world of him,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ he was so good-natured and 
full of his jokes. He wore a long beard 
then, which seemed out of place on such a 
boy. I suppose he wanted to look old. 
He was a daily visitor at our house, and 
my people talked of him a great deal. 
John C. Hill used to come to see us too 
—he that was educated by Santa Anna.’”’ 

Grant is also well remembered by Mr. 
Hill, now Dr. Hill, who recalls him as a 
boyish fellow fond of jokes and frolic, but 
one who laughed little himself. ‘‘ He was 
of most excellent habits,’’ adds Dr. Hill; 
‘‘a good soldier and a good man. He 
was an active, sturdy little fellow, much 
liked by all his companions.’’ 

Grant proved himself in Mexico not 
only bold and faithful, but ingenious and 
full of resources. While quartered at 
Tacubaya, for example, he rented a bak- 
ery and operated it for the benefit of the 
regiment. ‘‘In two months I made more 
money for the regimental funds than my 
pay amounted to during the entire war,”’ 
he says. ‘‘ While stationed at Monterey I 
had relieved the post in the very same 
way.”’ 

In May, 1848, the evacuation of Mexico 
was ordered, Mexico having conceded all 
the demands of the United States. Grant 
was eager to return, for he felt free now 
to marry the faithful little woman in far- 
off St. Louis. He had distinguished him- 
self by brave deeds and sagacious plans 
well carried out. He had been twice pro- 
moted for gallantry, and he was returning 
to his bride-elect a brevet captain. Con- 
sidering the large number of officers and 
the small number of men, his record was 
a distinguished one. For a young man 
who had no love of guns, or trainings, or 
Fourth of July anvils, to win honorable 
mention and two brevets for gallaut con- 
duct was genuine achievement.* He was 
not afraid of bullets, and no noise or hur- 
ly-burly could confuse him. Of his brav- 
ery, his activity, and his discretion there 
can be no question. 


* General Worth made his “ acknowledgments to Lieu- 
tenant Grant for distinguished services.” 


VALUE OF THE MEXICAN WAR TO GRANT. 


From a military point of view these 
years of active service in Mexico were of 
incalculable value to Grant. They formed 
his post-graduate course; they made all 
the theories of his instruction at West 
Point realities. Jomini and Mahan on 
** Fortifications’’ and Benton on “ Gun- 
nery’’ were solved in practice. He saw 
two really great commanders work out 
military manoeuvres of great brilliancy. 
He saw General Scott cut loose from his 
base of supplies and subsist on the country. 
He saw him parole prisoners as the cheapest 
and best way to be rid of them. He saw 
General Taylor flank the enemy at Mon- 
terey, and watched him under fire, cool, 
unhurried. He observed Scott codéperat- 
ing with gunboats and directing artillery. 
From Taylor he learned simplicity in army 
regulation; from Scott, rigorous disci- 
pline. As quartermaster he acquired ideas 
upon feeding and clothing an army; he 
wrestled hand to hand with the difficul- 
ties of transportation. He perceived the 
difference between disciplined troops mov- 
ing under one man’s direction and many 
troops operating on lines not converging to 
a common purpose. And all these things 
sank deep into his impressionable mind. 
He was perhaps not conscious of it at the 
time, but, as one of his fellow-officers said, 
‘‘all along he was massing facts in the 
storehouse of his great memory.”’ 

There is another service that the Mex- 
ican War rendered Grant. It brought him 
in contact with a number of young officers 
whom it was afterwards of the greatest 
value to him to have known under such 
conditions. Jefferson Davis was there, 
and Robert E. Lee, both serving with great 
distinction. There were also Joseph E, 
Johnston, A. S. Johnston, Thomas Holmes, 
Paul O. Hebert, John C. Pemberton, 
Simon B. Buckner, and James Longstreet, 
the latter a particularly gallant and pow- 
erful young soldier. Grant met these offi- 
cers as equals, not as war-gods. Hecame 
to know their mental habits and their per- 
sonal ideas of warfare; and such things 
he never forgot. He had a marvellous 
capacity for remembering men and their 
words and deeds. He also had the capa- 
bility of being profoundly instructed by 
small things. Thus the importance of the 
Mexican War to him cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Its influence reached far. Hehad 
gone into it from the quiet routine of West 
Point and Jefferson Barracks, at an age 
when the poetic side of his nature was 
uppermost. He was but twenty-six years 
of age when the war closed. 











